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PREFACE. 



Our lively neighbours on the opposite side of the Pas 
de Calais (as they are pleased, in a spirit of patriotic ap- 
propriation, to translate the Straits of Dovor), have lately 
shot off a flight of small literary rockets about Paris, which 
have exploded joyously in every direction, producing all 
sorts of fun and merriment, termed Les Physiologies — a 
series of graphic sketches, imbodying various everyday 
types of characters moving in the French capital. In the 
same spirit we beg to bring forward the following papers, 
with the hope that they will meet with an equally favour 
able reception. 
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THE 



PHYSIOLOGY OF THE LONDON MEDICAL 
STUDENT. 



THE INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 

We are about to discuss a subject as critical and im- 
portant to take up as the abdominal aorta ; for should we 
offend the class we are about to portray, there are fifteen 
hundred medical students, arrived this week in London, 
ripe and ready to avenge themselves upon our devoted 
cranium, which, although hardened throughout its ligne- 
ous formation by many blows, would not be proof against 
their united efforts. And we scarcely know how or where 
to begin. The instincts and different phases, under which 
this interesting race appears, are so numerous, that far 
from complaining of the paucity of materials Ave have to 
work upon, we are overwhelmed by mental suggestions, 
and rapidly dissolving views, of the various classes from 
Guy's to the London University, from St. George's to the 
London Hospital, perpetually crowding upon our brains 
(if we have any), and rendering our ideas as completely 
muddled as those of a "new man" who has, for the first 
week of October, attended every single lecture in the day, 
from the commencement of chemistry, at nine in the 
morning, to the close of surgery, at eight in the evening. 
Lecture ! auspicious word! we have a beginning prompted 
by the mere sound. We will address you, medical stu- 
dents, according to the style you are most accustomed to. 

Gentlemen, — Your attention is to be this morning di- 
rected to an important part of your course on physiology, 
which your various professors, at two o'clock on Saturday 
1* 5 
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afternoon, will separately tell you is derived from two 
Greek words, so that we have no occasion to explain its 
meaning at present. Magendie, Miiller, Mayo, Millengen, 
and various other M's, have written works upon physi- 
ology, affecting the human race generally ; you are now 
requested to listen to the demonstration of one species in 
particular — the Medical Student of London. 

Lay aside your deeper studies, then, and turn for a 
while to our lighter sketches ; forget the globules of the 
blood in the contemplation of red billiard balls ; supplant 
the tunica arachnoidea of the brain by a gossamer hat — 
the rete mucosum of the skin by a pea-jacket ; the vital 
fluid by a pot of half-and-half. Call into play the flexor 
muscles of your arms with boxing-gloves and single-sticks ; 
examine the secreting glands in the shape of kidneys and 
sweetbreads ; demonstrate other theories connected with 
the human economy in an equally analogous and pleasant 
manner; lay aside your crib Celsus and Steggall's Ma- 
nual for our own more enticing pages, and find your vari- 
ous habits therein reflected upon paper, with a truth to 
nature only exceeded by the artificial man of the same 
material in the Museum of King's College. Assume for 
a time all this joyousness. Punch has entered as a pupil 
at a medical school (he is not at liberty to say which), on 
purpose to note your propensities, and requests you for a 
short period to look upon him as one of your own lot. His 
course will commence next week, and " The New Man" 
will be the subject. 



II. 

THE NEW MAN. 

Embryology precedes the treatise on the perfect ani- 
mal ; it is but right, therefore, that the new man should 
have our attention before the mature student. 

No sooner do the geese become asphyxiated by torsion 
of their cervical vertebrae, in anticipation of Michaelmas- 
day ; no sooner do the pheasants feel premonitory warn- 
ings, that some chemical combinations between charcoal, 
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nitre, and sulphur, are about to take place, ending- in a 
precipitation of lead ; no sooner do the columns of the 
newspapers teem with advertisements of the ensuing 
courses at the various schools, each one cheaper, and 
offering more advantages than any of the others; the large 
hospitals vaunting their extended field of practice, and 
the small ones ensuring a more minute and careful inves- 
tigation of disease, than the new man purchases a large 
trunk and a hat-box, buys a second-hand copy of Quain's 
Anatomy, abjures the dispensing of his master's surgery 
in the country, and placing himself in one of those rattling 
boxes denominated by courtesy second-class carriages, 
enters on the career of a hospital pupil in his first season. 

The opening lecture introduces the new man to his 
companions, and he is easily distinguished at that annual 
gathering of pupils, practitioners, professors, and espe- 
cially old hospital governors, who do a good deal in the 
gaiter-line, and applaud the lecturer with their umbrellas, 
as they sit in the front row. The new man is known by 
his clothes, which incline to the prevalent fashion of the 
rural districts he has quitted ; and he evinces an affectioi 
for cloth-boots, or short Wellingtons with double soles 
and toes shaped like a toad's mouth, a propensity whicl 
sometimes continues throughout the career of his pupil 
age. He likewise takes off his hat when he enters the 
dissecting-room, and thinks that beautiful design is shown 
in the mechanism and structure of the human body — an 
idea which gets knocked out of him at the end of the 
season, when he looks upon the distribution of the nerves 
as " a blessed bore to get up, and no use to him after he 
has passed." But at first he perpetually carries a "Dub- 
lin Dissector" under his arm ; and whether he is en- 
gaged upon a subject or no, delights to keep on his black 
apron, pockets, and sleeves (like a barber dipped in a 
blacking-bottle), the making of which his sisters have 
probably superintended in the country, and which he 
thinks endows him with an air of industry and importance. 

The new man, at first, is not a great advocate for beer; 
but this dislike may possibly arise from his having been 
compelled to stand two pots upon the occasion of the first 
dissection. After a time, however, he gives way to the 
indulgence, having received the solemn assurances of his 
companions that it is absolutely necessary to preserve his 
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health, and keep him from getting the collywobbles in his 
pandenoodles— a description of which obstinate disease 
he is told may be found in "Dr. Copland's Medical Dic- 
tionary," and " Gregory's Practice of Physic," but as to 
under what head the informant is uncertain. 

The first purchase that a new man makes in London 
is a gigantic note-book, a dozen steel pens on a card, and 
a screw inkstand. Furnished with these valuable ad- 
juncts to study, he puts down every thing he hears during 
the day, both in the theatre of the school and the wards 
of the hospital, besides many diverting diagrams and 
anecdotes which his fellow-students insert for him, until 
at night he has a confused dream that the air-pump in the 
laboratory is giving a party, at which various scalpels, bits 
of gums, wax models, tourniquets, and foetal skulls, are 
assisting as guests — an eccentric and philosophical vision, 
worthy of the brain from which it emanates. But the 
new man is, from his very nature, a visionary. His 
breast swells with pride at the introductory lecture, when 
he hears the professor descant upon the noble science he 
and his companions have embarked upon ; the rich re- 
ward of watching the gradual progress of a suffering fel- 
low-creature to convalescence, and the insignificance of 
worldly gain compared with the pure treasures of patho- 
logical knowledge ; whilst to the riper student all this 
resolves itself into the truth, that three draughts, or one 
mixture, are respectively worth four-and-sixpence or three 
shillings : that the patient should be encouraged to take 
them as long as possible, and that the thrilling delight of 
ushering another mortal into existence, after being up all 
night, is considerably increased by the receipt of the tin 
for superintending the performance ; i. e. if you are lucky 
enough to get it. 

It is not improbable that, after a short period, the new 
man will write a letter home. The substance of it will 
be as follows: and the reader is requested to preserve a 
copy, as it may, perhaps, be compared with another at a 
future period. 

" My dear Parents, — I am happy to inform you that 
my health is at present uninjured by the atmosphere of 
the hospital, and that I find I am making daily progress in 

my studies. I have taken a lodging in (Gower- 

place, University-street, Little Britain, or Lant-street, as 
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the case may be,) for which I pay twelve shillings a week, 
including shoes. The mistress of the house is a pious old 
lady, and I am very comfortable, with the exception that 
two pupils live on the floor above me, who are continually 
giving harmonic parties to their friends, and I am some- 
times compelled to request they will allow me to conclude 
transcribing my lecture notes in tranquillity — a request, I 
am sorry to say, not often complied with. — The smoke 
from their pipes fills the whole house, and the other night 
they knocked me up two hours after I had retired to rest, 
for the loan of the jug of cold water from my washhand- 
stand, to make grog with, and a ' Little Warbler,' if I had 
one, with the words of 'The Literary Dustman' in it. 

" Independently of these annoyances, I get on pretty 
Avell, and have already attracted the notice of my profes- 
sors, who return my salutations very condescendingly, 
and tell me to look upon them rather as friends than 
teachers. The students here, generally speaking, are a 
dissipated and irreligious set of young men ; and I can 
assure you I am often compelled to listen to language 
that quite makes my ears tingle. I have found a very 
decent washerwoman, who mends for me as well ; but, 
unfortunately, she washes for the house, and the initials 
of one of the students above me are the same as mine, so 
that I find our things are gradually changing hands, in 
which I have the worst, because his shirts and socks are 
somewhat dilapidated, or, to speak professionally, their 
fibrous texture abounds in organic lesions; and the worst 
is, he never finds out the error until the end of the week, 
when he sends my things back, with his compliments, 
and thinks the washerwoman has made a mistake. 

" I have not been to the theatres yet, nor do I feel the 
least wish to enter into any of the frivolities of the great 
metropolis. With kind regards to all at home, believe me, 
" Yours, affectionately, 

•'Joseph Muff." ■, 
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III. 

OF HIS GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

For the first two months of the first winter session the 
fingers of the new man are nothing but ink-stains and in- 
dustry. He has duly chronicled every word that has fallen 
from the lips of every professor in his leviathan note- 
book ; and his desk teems with reports of all the hospital 
cases, from the burnt housemaid, all cotton-wool and white 
lead, who set herself on fire reading penny romances in 
bed, on one side of the hospital, to the tipsy glazier who 
bundled off his perch and spiked himself upon the area 
rails, on the other. He becomes a walking chronicle of 
pathological statistics, and after he has passed six weeks 
in the wards, imagines himself an embryo Hunter. 

To keep up his character, a new man ought perpetually 
to carry a stethescope — a curious instrument, something 
like a sixpenny toy trumpet with its top knocked off, and 
used for the purpose of hearing what people are thinking 
about, or something of the kind. In the endeavour to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of its use he is indefatigable. 
There is scarcely a patient but he knows the exact state 
of their thoracic viscera, and he talks of enlarged semilu- 
nar valves, and thickened ventricles, with an air of alarm- 
ing confidence. And yet we rather doubt his skill upon 
this point; we never perceived any thing more than a 
sound and a jog, something similar to what you hear in 
the cabin of a fourpenny steamboat, and especially mis- 
trusted the " metallic tinkling," and the noise resembling 
a blacksmith's bellows blowing into an empty quart-pot, 
which is called the -bruit tie soufflet. Take our word, 
wl#n medicine arrives at such a pitch that the secrets of 
the human heart can be probed, it need not go any further, 
and will have the power of doing mischief enough. 

The new man does not enter much into society. He 
sometimes asks a few other juniors to. his lodgings, and 
provides tea and shrimps, with occasional cold saveloys 
for their refection, and it is possible he may add some 
home-made wine to the banquet. Their conversation is 
exceedingly professional; and should they get slightly 
jocose, they retail anatomical paradoxes, technical puns 
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and legendary " catch questions," which from time imme- 
morial have been the delight of all new men in general, 
and country ones in particular. 

But diligent and industrious as the new man may be, 
he is mortal after all, and, being mortal, is not proof 
against temptation — at least, after five or six weeks of 
his pupilage have passed. The good St. Anthony resisted 
all the endeavours of the Evil One to lure him from the 
proper path, until the gentleman of the discoloured cutis 
vera assumed the shape of a woman. The new man 
firmly withstands all inducements to irregularity until his 
first temptation appears in the form of the Cider-cellars — 
the convivial Rubicon which it is absolutely necessary for 
him to pass before he can enrol himself as a member of 
the quiet, hard-working, modest fraternity of the Medical 
Student of our London Hospitals. 

Faci/is descensus Jiverni. — The steps that lead from 
Maiden-lane to the Cider-cellars are easy of descent, al- 
though the return is" sometimes attended with slight dif- 
ficulty. Not that we wish to compare our favourite 
souterrain in question to the " Avernus" of the Latin 
poet; oh, no! If iEneas had met with roast potatoes 
and stout during his celebrated voyage across the Styx to 
the infernal regions, and listened to songs and glees in 
place of the multitude of condemned souls, "horrendum 
stridens," we wager that he would have been in no very 
great hurry to return. But we have arrived at an import- 
ant point in our physiology— the first launch of the new 
man into the ocean of his London life, and we pause upon 
its shore. He has but definite ideas of three public estab- 
lishments at all intimately connected with his professional 
career— the Hall, the College, and the Cider-cellars. 
There are but three individuals to whom he looks with 
feelings of deference — Mr. Sayer of Blackfriars, Mr. Bel- 
four of Lincoln's-inn-fields, and Mr. Rhodes of Maiden- 
lane. These are the impersonation of the Fates — the ar- 
bitrators of his destinies. 

As it is customary that an attendance in the Theatre of 
Lectures should precede the student's determination to 
« have a shy at the College," or « go up to the Hall," so 
is it usual for a visit to one of the theatres to be paid be- 
fore going down to the Cider-cellars. The new man has 
been besruiled into the excursion by the exciting narratives 
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of his companions, and beginning to feel that he is behind 
the other " chaps" (a new man's term) m knowledge of 
the world, he yields to the attraction held out ; not because 
he at first thinks it will give him pleasure so to do, but be- 
cause it will put him on a level with those who have been, 
on the same principle as our rambling compatriots go to 
Switzerland and the Rhine. His Mentor is ready in the 
shape of a third-season man, and under his protecting in- 
fluence he sallies forth. 

The theatres have concluded ; every carriage, cab, and 
" coach 'nhired" in their vicinity is in motion ; venders 
of trotters and ham-sandwiches are in full cry ; the bars 
of the proximate retail establishments are crowded with 
thirsty gods ; ruddy chops and steaks are temptingly dis- 
played in the windows of the supper-houses, and the 
turnips and carrots in the freshly-arrived market-carts ap- 
pear astonished at the sudden confusion by which they are 
surrounded. Amidst this confusion the new man and his 
friends arrive beneath the beacon which illumines the en- 
trance of the tavern. He descends the stairs in an agony 
of anticipation, and feverishly trips up the six or eight 
succeeding ones to arrive at the large room. A song has 
just concluded, and he enters triumphantly amidst the 
thunder of applause, the jingling of glasses, the imperious 
vociferations of fresh orders, and an atmosphere of smoke 
that pervades the whole apartment, like dense clouds of 
incense burning at the altar of the genius of conviviality. 

The new man is at first so bewildered, that it would 
take but little extra excitement to render him perfectly un- 
conscious as to the probability of his standing upon his 
occipito-frontalis or plantar fascia. But as he collects 
his ideas, he contrives to muster sufficient presence of 
mind to order a Welsh rabbit, and in the interim of its ar- 
rival earnestly contemplates the scene around him. There 
is the room which, in after life, so vividly recurs to him, 
with its bygone souvenirs of mirth, when he is sitting up 
all night at a bad case in the mud cottage of a pauper 
union. There are its blue walls, its wainscot and its pil- 
lars, its lamps and ground-glass shades, within which the 
gas jumps and flares so fitfully; its two looking-glasses, 
that reflect the room and its occupants from one to the 
other in an interminable vista. There also is Mr. Rhodes, 
bending courteously over the backs of the visiters' chairs, 
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and hoping everybody has got every thing to their satisfac- 
tion, or bestowing an occasional subdued acknowledg- 
ment upon an habitue who chances to enter ; and the 
professional gentlemen all laying their heads together at 
the top of the table to pitch the key of the next glee ; and 
the waiters bustling up and down with all sorts of tempt- 
ing comestibles ; and the gentleman in the Chesterfield 
wrapper smoking a ciffar at the side of the room, while 
he leans back and contemplates the ceiling, as if his 
whole soul was concentrated in its smoke-discoloured 
mouldings. 

The new man is in ecstasies ; he beholds the realization 
of the Arabian Nights, and when the harmony com- 
mences again, he is fairly entranced. At first, he is fearful 
of adding the efforts of his laryngeal " little muscles with 
the long names" to swell the chorus ; but, after the second 
glass of stout and a " go of whiskey," he becomes em- 
boldened, and when the gentleman with the bass voice 
sings about the Monks of Old, what a jovial race they 
were, our friend trolls out how "they laughed, ha, ha!" 
so lustily, that he gets quite red in the face from obstruct- 
ed jugulars, and applauds, when it has concluded, until 
every thing upon the table performs a curious ballet-dance, 
which is only terminated by the descent of the cruets up- 
on the floor. 

The precise hour at which the new man arrives at 
home, after this eventful evening, has never been correct- 
ly ascertained ; having a latch-key, he is the only person 
that could give any authentic information upon this point; 
but, unfortunately, he never knows himself. Some few 
things, however, are universally allowed, namely, that 
in extreme cases he is found asleep on the rug at the foot 
of the stairs next morning, with the rushlight that was left 
in the passage burnt quite away, and all the solder of the 
candlestick melted into little globules. More frequently 
he knocks up the people of the neighbouring house, under 
the impression that it is his own, but that a new keyhole 
has been fitted to the door in his absence ; and, in the 
mildest forms of the disease, he drinks up all the water in 
his bed-room during the night, and has a propensity for 
retiring to rest in his pea-coat and Bluchers, from the ob- 
stinate tenacity of his buttons and straps. The first lec- 
ture the next morning fails to attract him; he eats no 
2 
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breakfast, and when he enters the dissecting-room about 
one o'clock, his fellow-students administer to him a pint 
of ale, warmed by the simple process of stirring it witn a 
hot poker, with some Cayenne pepper thrown into it, 
which he is assured will set to rights the irritable mucous 
lining of his stomach. The effect of this remedy is, to 
send him into a sound sleep during the whole of the two 
o'clock anatomical lecture ; and awakened at its close by 
the applause of the students, he thinks he is still at the 
Cider-cellars, and cries out " Encore !" 



IV. 

OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE FIRST SEASON PASSES. 

From the period of our last chapter our friend com- 
mences to adopt the attributes of the mature student. His 
notes are taken as before at each lecture he attends, but the 
lecturers are few, and the notes are never fairly transcrib- 
ed ; at the same time they are interspersed with a larger 
proportion of portraits of the lecturer, and other humor- 
ous conceits. He proposes at lunch-time every day that 
he and his companions should " go the odd man for a 
pot ;" and the determination he had formed at his entry 
to the school, of working the last session for all the prizes, 
and going up to the Hall on the Thursday and the College 
•on the Friday without grinding, appears somewhat diffi- 
cult of being carried into execution. 

lit is at this point of his studies that the student com- 
meiaces a steady course of imaginary dissection : that is 
to &ry, he keeps a chimerical account of extremities whose 
minute structure he has deeply investigated (in his head), 
and received in return various sums of money from home 
for the avowed purpose of paying for them. If he really 
has put his name down for any heads and necks or pelvic 
viscera at the commencement of the season, when he had 
imbibed and cherished some lunatic idea " that dissection 
was the sheet-anchor of safety at the College," he be- 
comes a trafficker in human flesh, and disposes of them 
as quickly as he can to any hard-working man who has 
his examination in perspective. 

He now assumes a more independent air, and even 
ventures to chalk odd figures on the black board in the 
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theatre. He has been known, previously to the lecture, 
to let down the skeleton that hangs by a balance weight 
from the ceiling, and, inserting its thumb in the cavity of 
its nose, has there secured it with a piece of thread, and 
then, placing a short pipe in its jaws, has pulled it up 
again. His inventive faculties are likewise shown by 
various diverting objects and allusions cut with his knife 
upon the ledge before him in the lecture-room, whereon 
the new men rest their note-books and the old ones go to 
sleep. In vain do the directors of the school order the 
ledge to be coated with paint and sand mixed together — 
nothing is proof against his knife ; were it adamant he 
would cut his name upon it. His favourite position at * 
lecture is now the extremity of the bench, where its horse- 
shoe form places him rather out of the range of the lec- 
turer's vision ; and, ten to one, it is here that he has cut a 
cribbage-board on the seat, at which he and his neighbour 
play during the lecture on Surgery, concealing their game 
from common eyes by spreading a Mackintosh cape on 
the desk before them. His conversation also gradually 
changes its tone, and instead of mildly inquiring of the 
porter, on his entering the school of a morning, what is 
for the day's anatomical demonstration, he talks of " the 
regular lark he had last night at the Eagle, and how jolly 
screwed he got!" — a frank admission, which bespeaks 
the candour of his disposition. 

Careful statistics show us that it is about the end of 
November the new man first makes the acquaintance of 
his uncle ; and observant people have remarked, as wor- 
thy of insertion in the Medical Almanac, amongst the 
usual phenomena of the calendar — "About this time dis- 
secting cases and tooth-instruments appear in the win- 
dows, and we may look for watches towards the begin- 
ning of December." Although this is his first trans- 
action on his own account, yet his property has before 
ascended the spout, when some unprincipled student, at 
the beginning of the season, picked his pocket of a big 
silver lancet-case, which he had brought up with him 
from the country ; and having pledged it at the nearest 
money-lender's, sent him the duplicate in a polite note, 
and spent the money with some other dishonest young 
men, in drinking their victim's health in his absence. 
And, by the way. it is a general rule that most new men 
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delight to carry big lancet-cases, although they have about 
as much use for them as a lecturer upon practice of phy- 
sic has for top-boots. 

Thus gradually approaching step by step towards the 
perfection of his state, the new man's first winter-session 
passes ; and it is not unlikely that, at the close of the course, 
he may enter to compete for the anatomical prize, which 
he sometimes gets by stealth, cribbing his answers from 
a tiny manual of knowledge, two inches by one-and-a- 
half in size, which he hides under his blotting-paper. This 
triumph achieved, he devotes the short period which in- 
tervenes before the commencement of the summer bota- 
nical course to various hilarious pastimes; and as the 
watch and dissecting-case are both gone, he writes the 
following despatch to his governor : — 

LETTER NO. 11— (Copy.) 

My dear Father — You will, I am sure, be delighted 
to learn that I have gained the twenty-ninth honorary 
certificate for proficiency in anatomy, which you will al- 
low is a very high number when I tell you that only thirty 
are given. I have also the satisfaction of informing you 
that the various professors have given me certificates of 
having attended their lectures very diligently during the 
past courses. 

I work very hard, but I need not inform you that, with 
all my economy, I am at some expense for good books 
and instruments. I have purchased Liston's Surgery, 
Anthony Thompson's Materia Medica, Burns and Mer- 
riman's Midwifery , Graham's Chemistry, Astley Coop- 
er's Dislocations, and Quain's .Anatomy, all of which I 
have read carefully through twice. I also pay a private 
demonstrator to go over the bones with me of a night ; 
and I have bought a skeleton at Alexander's — a great 
bargain. This, when I " pass," I think of presenting to 
the museum of the hospital, as I am under great obliga- 
tions to the surgeons. I think a ten-pound note will clear 
my expenses, although I wish to enter to a summer course 
of dissections, and take some lessons in practical chemis- 
try in the laboratories with Professor Carbon, but these I 
will endeavour to pay for out of my own pocket. With 
my best regards to ail at home, believe me, 

Your affectionate son, Joseph Muff. 
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As soon as the summer course begins, the Botanical 
Lectures commence with it, and the polite Company of 
Apothecaries courteously request the student's acceptance 
of a ticket of admission to the lectures, at their garden at 
Chelsea. As these commence somewhere about eight in 
the morning, of course he must get up in the middle of 
the night to be there ; and consequently he attends very 
often, of course. But the botanical excursions that take 
place every Saturday from his own school are his espe- 
cial delight. He buys a candle-box to contain all the 
chickweed, chamomiles, and dandelions, he may collect, 
and slinging it over his shoulder with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, he starts off in company with the Professor and 
his fellow-herbalists to Wandsworth Common, Battersea 
Fields, Hampstead Heath, or any other favourite spot 
which the cockney Flora embellishes with her offspring. 

The conduct of medical students on botanical excur- 
sions generally appears in various phases. Some real 
lovers of the study, pale men in spectacles, who wear 
shoes and can walk for ever, collect every weed they drop 
upon, to which they assign a most extraordinary name, 
and display it at their lodgings upon cartridge paper, with 
penny pieces to keep the leaves in their places as they 
dry. Others limit their collections to stinging-nettles, 
which they slyly insert into their companions' pockets, or 
long-bulrushes, which they tuck under the collars of their 
coats ; and the remainder turn into the first house of pub- 
lic entertainment they arrive at on emerging from the 
smoke of London to the rural districts, and remain all day 
absorbed in the mysteries of ground billiards and knock- 
'em-downs, their principal studies being confined to let- 
tuces, spring onions, and water-cresses. But all this is very 
proper — we mean the botanical part of the story — for the 
knowledge of the natural class and order of a buttercup 
must be of the greatest service to a practitioner in after- 
life in treating a case of typhus fever or ruptured blood- 
vessel. At some of the Continental Hospitals, the pupil's 
time is wasted at the bedside of the patient, from which 
he can only get practical information. How much better 
is the primrose-investigating curriculum of study observed 
at our own medical schools ! 
2* 
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V. 

OF HIS MATURITY AND LATIN EXAMINATION. 

The second season arrives, and our pupil becomes " a 
medical student " in the fullest sense of the word. He 
has an indistinct recollection that there are such things as 
wards in the hospital as well as in a key or the city, and 
a vague wandering, like the morning's impression of 
the dreams of the preceding night, that in the remote dark 
ages of his career he took some notes upon the various 
lectures, the which have long since been converted into 
pipe-lights or small darts, which, twisted up and propelled 
from between the forefingers of each hand, fly with un- 
erring aim across the theatre at the lecturer's head, the 
slumbering student, or any other object worth aiming at 
— an amusing way of beguiling the hour's lecture, and 
only excelled by the sport produced, if he has the good 
luck to sit in a sunbeam, from making a tournament of 
" Jack-o'-lanthorns" on the ceiling. His locker in the 
lobby of the dissecting-room has long since been devoid 
of apron, sleeves, scalpels, or forceps; but still it is not 
empty. Its contents are composed of three bell-pull 
handles, a valuable series of shutter-fastenings, two or 
three broken pipes, a pewter " go," (which, if everybody 
had their own, would in all probability belong to Mr. 
Evans, of Covent Garden Piazza,) some scraps of biscuit, 
and a round knocker, which forcibly recalls a pleasant 
evening he once spent, with the accompanying anecdotes 
of how he "bilked the pike" at Waterloo Bridge, and 
poor Jones got "jug'd" by mistake. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the student now 
neglects visiting the dissecting-room. On the contrary, he 
is unremitting in his attendance, and sometimes the first 
there of a morning, more especially when he has, to use 
his own expression, been " going it rather fast than other- 
wise " the evening before, and comes to the school very 
early in the morning to have a ?ood wash and refresh 
himself previously to snatching a little of the slumber he 
has forgotten to take during the night, which he enjoys 
very quietly in the injecting-room down stairs, amidst a 
heterogeneous assemblage of pipkins, subjects, deal coffins, 
sawdust, inflated stomachs, syringes, macerating tubs, and 
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dried preparations. The dissecting-room is also his 
favourite resort for refreshment, and he hroils sprats and 
red-herrings on the fire-shovel with consummate skill, 
amusing himself during the process of his culinary arrange- 
ments by sawing the corners off the stone mantelpiece, 
throwing cinders at the new man, or seeing how long it 
takes to bore a hole through one of the stools with a red- 
hot poker. Indeed, these luckless pieces of furniture are 
always marked out by the student as the fittest objects on 
which to wreak his destructive propensities ; and he gene- 
rally discovers that the readiest way to do them up is to 
hop steeple-chases upon them from one end of the room 
to the other — a sporting amusement which shakes them 
to pieces, and irremediably dislocates all their articulations, 
sooner than any thing else. Of course these pleasantries 
are only carried on in the absence of the demonstrator. 
Should he be present, the industry of the student is con- 
fined to poking the fire in the stove and then shutting the 
flue, or keeping down the ball of the cistern by some 
abdominal hooks, and then, before the invasion of smoke 
and water takes place, quietly joining a knot of new men 
who are strenuously endeavouring to dissect the brain and 
discover the hippocampus major, which they expect to 
find in the perfect similitude of a sea-horse, like the web- 
footed quadrupeds who paw the "reality" in the "area 
usually devoted to illusion," or tank, at the Adelphi 
Theatre. 

If one of the professors of his medical school chances to 
be addicted to making anti-Martin experiments on animals, 
or the study of comparative anatomy, the pursuits offer an 
endless fund of amusement to the jocose student. He 
administers poison to the loxicological guinea-pigs; hunts 
the rabbit kept for galvanism about the school; lets loose 
in the theatre, by accident, the sparrows preserved to show 
the rapidly fatal action of choke-damp upon life; turns the 
bladders, which have been provided to tie over bottles, 
into footballs; and makes daily contributions to the plate 
of pebbles taken from the stomach" of the ostrich, and pre- 
served in the museum to show the mode in which these 
birds assist digestion, until he quadruples the quantity, and 
has the quiet satisfaction of seeing exhibited at lecture, as 
the identical objects, the heap of small stones which he 
has collected from time to time in the garden of the school, 
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or from any excavation for pipes or paving which he may 
have passed in his route from his lodgings. 

The second or middle course of the three winter sessions 
which the medical student is compelled to go through, is 
the one in which he most enjoys himself, and indulges in 
those little outbreaks of eccentric mirth which so eminently 
qualify him for his future professional career. During 
the first course he studies from novelty — during the last 
from compulsion; but the middle one passes in unlimited 
sprees and perpetual half-and-half. The only grand pro- 
ject he now undertakes is "going up for his Latin,'' pro- 
vided he had not courage to do so upon first coming to 
London. For some weeks before this period he is never 
seen without an interlined edition of Celsus and Gregory; 
not that he debars himself from joviality during the time 
of his preparation, but he judiciously combines study with 
amusement — never stirring without his translation in his 
pocket, and even, if he goes to the theatre, beguiling the 
time between the pieces by learning the literal order of a 
new paragraph. Every school possesses circulating 
copies of these works : they have been originally purchased 
in some wild moment of industrious extravagance by a 
new man; and when he passed, he sold them for five 
shillings to another, who, in turn, disposed of them to a 
third, until they had run nearly all through the school. 
The student grinds away at these until he knows them 
almost by heart, albeit his translation is not the most 
elegant. He reads — " Sonus homo, a soundman; qui. 
who; et, also; bene valet, well is in health; et, and; suse 
sponlis, of his own choice ; est, is," &c. This, however, 
is quite sufficient; and, accordingly, one afternoon, in a 
rash moment, he makes up his mind to " go up." Arrived 
at Apothecaries' Hall — a building which he regards with 
a feeling of awe far beyond the Bow-street Police Office- 
he takes his place amongst the anxious throng, and is ai 
last called into a room, where two examiners politely re- 
quest that he will favour them by sitting down at a tabk 
adorned with severe-looking inkstands, long pens, forma 
sheets of foolscap, and awfullv-sized copies of the lio-h; 
entertaining works mentioned above. One of the aforesaid 
examiners then takes a pinch of snuff, coughs, blows his 
nose points out a paragraph for the student to translate, 
and leaves him to do it. He has, with a prudent fore- 
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thought, stuffed his cribs inside his double-breasted waist- 
coat, but, unfortunately, he finds he cannot use them; so 
when he sticks at a queer word he writes it on his blotting- 
paper, and shoves it quietly on to the next man. If his 
neighbour is a brick, he returns an answer; but if he is 
not, our friend is compelled to take shots of the meaning 
and trust to chance — a good plan when you are not certain 
what to do, either at" billiards or Apothecaries' Hall. 
Should he be fortunate enough to get through, his schedule 
is endorsed with some hieroglyphics explanatory of the 
auspicious event; and, in gratitude, he asks a few friends 
to his lodgings that night, who have legions of sausages 
for supper, and drink gin-and-water until three o'clock in 
the morning. It is not, however, absolutely necessary that 
a man should go up himself to pass his Latin. We knew 
a student once who, by a little judicious change of appear- 
ance — fi rs t letting his hair grow very long, and then cut- 
ting it quite short — at one time patronising whiskers, and 
at another shaving himself perfectly clean— now wearing 
spectacles, and now speaking through his nose — being, 
withal, an excellent scholar, passed a Latin examination 
for half the men in the hospital he belonged to, receiving 
from them, when he had succeeded, the fee which, in 
most cases, they would have paid a private teacher for 
preparing them. . 

The medical student does not like dining alone; he is 
gregarious, and attaches himself to some dining-rooms in 
the vicinity of his school, where, in addition to the usual 
journals, they take in the Lancet and Medical Gazette for 
his express reading. He is here the customer most looked 
up to by the proprietor, and is also on excellent terms 
with " Harriet," who confidentially tells him that the 
boiled beef is just up; indeed, he has been seen now and 
then to put his arm round her waist and ask her when she 
meant to marry him, which question Harriet is not very 
well prepared to answer, as all the second season men 
have proposed to her successively, and each stands equally 
well in her estimation, which is kept up at the rate of a 
penny per diem. But Harriet is not the only waiting 
domestic with whom he is upon friendly terms. The 
Toms, Charleses, and Henrys of the supper-taverns enjoy 
equal familiarity; and when Nancy, at Knight's, brings 
him oysters for two and asks him for the money to get the 
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stout, he throws down the shilling with an expression of 
endearment that plainly intimates he does not mean to 
take back the fourpence change out of the pot. Should 
he, however, in the course of his wanderings, go into a 
strange eating-house, where he is not known, and con- 
sequently is not paid becoming attention, his revenge is 
called into play, and he gratifies it by the simple act of 
pouring the vinegar into the pepper-castor, and emptying 
the contents of the salt-cellar into the water-bottle before 
he gets up to walk away. 



VI. 

OF THE GRINDER AND HIS CLASS. 

One fine morning, in the October of the third winter 
session, the student is suddenly struck by the recollection 
that at the end of the course the time will arrive for him 
to be thinking about undergoing the ordeals of the Hall 
and College. Making up his mind, therefore, to begin 
studying in earnest, he becomes a pro tempore member 
of a temperance society, pledging himself to abstain from 
immoderate beer for six months : he also purchases a cof- 
fee-pot, a reading-candlestick, and SteggalFs Manual ; 
and then, contriving to accumulate five guineas to pay a 
" grinder," he routs out his old note-books from the bottom 
of his box, and commences to " read for the Hall." 

Aspirants to honours in law, physic, or divinity, each 
know the value of private cramming — a process by Avhich 
their brains are fattened, by abstinence from liquids and 
an increase of dry food, (some of it very dry,) like the 
livers of Strasbourg geese. There are grinders in each 
of these three professional classes ; but the medical teach- 
er is the man of the most varied and eccentric knowledge. 
Not only is he intimately acquainted with the different 
branches required to be studied, but he is also master of 
all their minutiae. In accordance with the taste of the 
examiners, he learns and imparts to his class at what de- 
gree of heat water boils in a balloon— how the article of 
commerce, Prussian blue, is more easily and correctly 
defined as the Ferrosesquicyanuret of the cyanide of po- 
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tassium — why the nitrous oxide, or laughing gas, influ- 
ences people to make such asses of themselves ; and, espe- 
cially, all sorts of individual inquiries, which, if continued 
at the present rate, will range from " Who discovered the 
use of the spleen ?" to " Who killed Cock Robin ?" for 
aught we know. They ask questions at the Hall quite as 
vague as these. 

It is twelve o'clock at noon. In a large room, orna- 
mented by shelves of bottles and preparations, with var- 
nished prints of medical plants and cases of articulated 
bones and ligaments, a number of young men are seated 
round a long table covered with baize, in the centre of 
whom an intellectual-looking man, whose well-developed 
forehead shows the amount of knowledge it can contain, 
is interrogating by turns each of the students, and en- 
deavouring to impress the points in question on their me- 
mories by various diverting associations. Each of his 
pupils, as he passes his examination, furnishes him with 
a copy of the subjects touched upon ; and by studying 
these minutely, the private teacher forms a pretty correct 
idea of the general run of the " Hall questions." 

" Now, Mr. Muff," says the gentleman to one of his 
class, handing him a bottle of something which appears 
like specimens of a chesnut colt's coat after he had been 
clipped ; " what's that, sir?" 

" That's cow-itch, sir," replies Mr. Muff. 

" Cow what ? You must call it at the Hall by its 
botanical name — Bolichos pruriens. What is it used 
for ?" 

" To strew in people's beds that you owe a grudge to," 
replies Muff; whereat all the class laugh, except the last 
comer, who takes it all for granted, and makes a note of 
the circumstance in his interleaved manual. 

" That answer would floor you," continues the grinder. 
" The dolichos is used to destroy worms. How does it 
act, Mr. Jones ?" going on to the next pupil — a man in a 
light cotton cravat and no shirt-collar, who looks very like 
a butler out of place. 

" It tickles them to death, sir," answers Mr. Jones. 

« You would say it acts mechanically," observes the 
grinder. " The fine points stick into the worms and kill 
them. They say 'Is this a dagger which I see before 
me V and then die. Recollect the dagger, Mr. Jones, when 
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you go up. Mr. Manhug, what do you consider the best 
sudorific, if you wanted to throw a person into a perspira- 
tion?" 

Mr. Manhug, who is the wag of the class, finishes, in 
rather an abrupt manner, a song he was humming, sotto 
voce, having some allusion to a peer who was known as 
Thomas, Lord Noddy, having passed a night at a house 
of public entertainment in the Old Bailey previous to an 
execution. He then takes a pinch of snuff, winks at the 
other pupils as much as to say, " See me tackle him, 
now ;" and replies, " The gallery door of Covent Garden 
on Boxing-night." 

" Now, come, be serious for once, Mr. Manhug," con- 
tinues the teacher ; " what else is likely to answer the 
purpose ?" 

" I think a run up Holborn-hill, with two Ely-place 
knockers on your arm, and three policemen on your heels, 
might have a good effect," answers Mr. Manhug. 

" Do you ever think you will pass the Hall, If you go 
on at this rate ?" observes the teacher, in a tone of mild 
reproach. 

" Not a doubt of it, sir," returns the imperturbable 
Manhug. " I've passed it twenty times within this last 
month, and did not find any very great difficulty about it ; 
neither do I expect to, unless they block up Union-street 
and Water-lane." 

The grinder gives Mr. Manhug up as a hopeless case, 
and goes on to the next. « Mr. Rapp, they will be very 
likely to ask you the composition of the compound gam- 
boge pill: what is it made of?" 

Mr. Rapp hasn't the least idea. 

"Remember, then, it is composed of cambogia, aloes, 
ginger, and soap— C, A, G, S,—cags. Recollect Cags, 
Mr. Rapp. What would you do if vou were sent for to 
a person poisoned by oxalic acid ?" 

" Give him some chalk," returns Mr. Rapp. 

" But suppose you had not got any chalk, what would 
you substitute ?" 

" Oh, any thing ; pipeclay and soapsuds." 

"Yes, that's all very right ; but we will presume vou 
could not get any pipeclay and soapsuds ; in fact, that 
there^ was nothing m the house. What would you do 
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Mr. Manhug cries out from the bottom of the table — 

" Let him die and be ■ !" 

" Now, Mr. Manhug, I really must entreat of you to be 
more steady," interrupts the professor. " You would 
scrape the ceiling with the fire-shovel, would you not ? 
Plaster contains lime, and lime is an antidote. Recollect 
that, if you please. They like you to say you would 
scrape the ceiling, at the Hall : they think it shows a ready 
invention in emergency. Mr. Newcome, you have heard 
the last question and answer ?" 

" Yes, sir," says the fresh arrival, as he finishes making 
a note of it. 

" Well ; you are sent for, to a man who has hung him- 
self. What would be your first endeavour ?" 

" To scrape the ceiling with the fire-shovel," mildly 
observes Mr. Newcome ; whereupon the class indulges in 
a hearty laugh, and Mr. Newcome blushes as deep as the 
red bull's-eye of a New-road doctor's lamp. 

" What would you do, Mr. Manhug? perhaps you can 
inform Mr. Newcome." 

" Cut him down, sir," answers the indomitable farceur. 
" Well, well," continues the teacher ; " but we will 
presume he has been cut down. What would you strive 
to do next ?" 

" Cut him up, sir, if the coroner would give an order for 
a post mortem examination." 

" We have had no chemistry this morning," observes 
one of the pupils. 

" Very well, Mr. Rogers ; Ave will go on with it if you 
wish. How would you endeavour to detect the presenoe 
of gold in any body?" 

" By begging the loan of a sovereign, sir," interrupts 
Mr. Manhug. 

" If he knew you as well as I do, Manhug," observes 
Mr. Jones, " he'd be sure to lend it — oh, yes ! — I should 
rather think so, certainly," whereupon Mr. Jones com- 
presses his nostril with the thumb of his right hand, and 
moves his fingers as if he was performing a concerto on 
an imaginary one-handed flageolet. 

" Mr. Rapp, what is the difference between an element 
and a compound body ?" 

Mr. Rapp is again obliged to confess his ignorance. 
" A compound body is composed of two or more ele- 
3 
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ments," says the grinder, " in various proportions. Give 
me an example, Mr. Jones." . , 

" Half-and-half is a compound body, composed ot tne 
two elements, ale and porter, the proportion of the porter 
increasing in an inverse ratio to the respectability ot the 
public-house you get it from," replies Mr. Jones. 

The professor smiles, and taking up a Pharmacopoeia, 
says, " I see here directions for evaporating certain liquids 
♦ in a water-bath.* Mr. Newcome, Avhat is the most fami- 
liar instance of a water-bath you are acquainted with?" 

"In High Holborn, sir; between Little Queen-street 
and Drury-lane," returns Mr. Newcome. _ 

" A water-bath means a vessel placed in boiling water, 
Mr. Newcome, to keep it at a certain temperature. If you 
are asked at the Hall for the most familiar instance, they 
like you to say a carpenter's glue-pot." 

And in like manner the grinding-class proceeds. 



VII. 



OF VARIOUS OTHER DIVERTING MATTERS CONNECTED 
WITH GRINDING. 

T'rom experience we are aware that the invention of 
'the useful species of phrenotypics, alluded to in our last 
chapter, does not rest with the grinder alone. We once 
lenew a medical student (and many even now at the Lon- 
(doa hospitals will recollect his name without mentioning 
it), who when he was grinding for the Hall, being natu- 
rally of a melodious and harmonic disposition, conceived 
the idea of learning the whole of his practice of physic by 
setting a description of the diseases to music. He had a 
song of some hundred and twenty verses, which he called 
"The Poetry of Steggall's Manual ;" and this he put to 
the tune of the " Good Old Days of Adam and Eve." 
We deeply lament that we cannot produce the whole of 
this lyrical pathological curiosity. Two verses, however, 
linger on our memory, and these we have written down, 
requesting that they may be said or sung to the air above- 
mentioned, and dedicating them to the gentlemen who are 
going up next Thursday evening. They relate to the 
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symptoms, treatment, and causes of Haemoptysis and Hae- 
matemesis ; which terms respectively imply, for the be- 
nefit of the million unprofessional readers who weekly 
gasp for our fresh number, a spitting of blood from the 
lungs and a vomiting of ditto from the stomach. The 
song was composed of stanzas similar to those which fol- 
low, except the portion relating to Diseases of the Brain, 
which was more appropriately separated into the old 
English division of Fyttes. 

HAEMOPTYSIS. 

A sensation of weight and oppression at the chest, sirs ; 

With tickling at the larynx, which scarcely gives you rest, sirs ; 

Full hard pulse, salt taste, and tongue very white, sirs; 

And blood brought up in coughing, of colour very bright, sirs. 

It depends on causes three — the first's exhalation; 

The next a ruptured artery — the third, ulceration. 

In treatment we may bleed, keep the patient cool and quiet, 

Acid drinks, digitalis, and attend to a mild diet. 
Sing hey, sing ho, we do not grieve 
When this formidable illness takes its leave. 

HJEMATEMESIS. 

Clotted blood is thrown up, in colour very black, sirs, 

And generally sudden, as it comes up in a crack, sirs. 

It 's preceded at the stomach by a weighty sensation ; 

But nothing appears ruptured upon examination. 

It differs from the last, by the particles thrown off, sirs, 

Being denser, deeper coloured, and without a bit of cough, sirs. 

In plethoric habits bleed, and some acid draughts pour in, gents, 

With Oleum Terebinthinge (small doses) and astringents. 

Sing hey, sing ho ; if you think the lesion spacious, 
The Acetate of Lead is found very efficacious. 

Thus, in a few lines a great deal of valuable profes- 
sional information is conveyed, at the same time that the 
tedium of much study is relieved by the harmony. If 
poetry is yet to be found in our hospitals — a queer place 
certainly for her to dwell, unless in her present feeble 
state the frequenters of Parnassus have subscribed to give 
her an in-patient's ticket — we trust that some able hand 
will continue this subject for the benefit of medical stu- 
dents generally; for, we repeat, it is much to be regretted 
that no more of this valuable production remains to us 
than the portion which Punch has just immortalized, and 
set forth as an apt example for cheering the pursuit of 
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knowledge under difficulties. The gifte d hand* ar- 
ranged this might have turned Coopers Firs ^ e « 
Surgery into a tragedy ; Dr. Copeland'a Medical Dic- 
tionary into a domestic melodrama, with long interval 
between the acts ; and the Pharmacopoeia into iM gW 
one-act farce. It strikes us if the theatres could enter into 
an arrangement with the Borough Hospitals to supply an 
amputation every evening as the finishing coup to an act, 
it would draw immensely when other means failed to at- 

r The last time we heard this poem was at an harmonic 
meeting of medical students, within twenty shells length 
of the School dissecting-room. It was truly de- 
lightful to see these young men snatching a few Anacre- 
ontic hours from their harassing professional occupations. 
At the time we heard it, the singer was slightly overcome 
by excitement and tight boots ; and, at length, being pre- 
vailed upon to remove the obnoxious understandings, they 
were passed round the table to be admired, and eventu- 
ally returned to their owner, filled with half-and-half, 
cigar-ashes, broken pipes, bread-crusts, and gin-and-water. 
This was a jocular pleasantry, which only the hilarious 
mind of a medical student could have conceived. 

As the day of examination approaches, the economy of 
our friend undergoes a complete transformation, but in an 
inverse entomological progression — changing from the 
butterfly into the chrysalis. He is seldom seen at the 
hospitals, dividing the whole of his time between the 
grinder and his lodgings ; taking innumerable notes at 
one place, and endeavouring to decipher them at the 
other. Those who have called upon him at this trying 
period have found him in an old shooting-jacket and slip- 
pers, seated at a table, and surrounded by every book 
that was ever written upon every medical subject that 
was ever discussed, all of which he appears to be reading 
at once — with little pieces of paper strewn all over the 
room, covered with strange hieroglyphics and extraordi- 
nary diagrams of chemical decompositions. His brain is 
just as full of temporary information as a bad egg is of 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; and it is a fortunate provision of 
nature that the dura mater is of a tough fibrous texture — 
were it not for this safeguard, the whole mass would un- 
doubtedly go off at once like a too tightly-rammed rocket. 
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He is conscious of this himself, from the grinding infor- 
mation wherein he has been taught that the brain has 
three coverings, in the following order : — the dura mater, 
or Chesterfield overall; the tunica arachnoidea, or "dress 
coat of fine Saxony cloth ;" and, in immediate contact, the 
pia mater, or five-and-sixpenny long cloth shirt with linen 
wristbands and fronts. This is a brilliant specimen of the 
helps to memory which the grinder affords, as splendid in 
its arrangement as the topographical methods of calling to 
mind the course of the large arteries, which define the ab- 
dominal aorta as Cheapside, its two common iliac branches, 
as Newgate-street and St. Paul's Churchyard, and the 
medio sacralis given off between them, as Paternoster- 
row. 

Time goes on, bringing the fated hour nearer and 
nearer; and the student's assiduity knows no bounds. 
He reads his subjects over and over again, to keep them 
fresh in his memory, like little boys at school, who try to 
catch a last bird's-eye glance of their book before they 
give it into the usher's hands to say by heart. He now 
feels a deep interest in the statistics of the Hall, and is 
horrified at hearing that " nine men out of thirteen were 
sent back last Thursday !" The subjects, too, that they 
were rejected upon, frighten him just as much. One was 
plucked upon his anatomy; another, because he could not 
tell the difference between a daisy and a chamomile; and 
a third, after "being in" three hours and a quarter, was 
sent back, for his inability to explain the process of making 
malt from barley, — an operation, whose final use he so well 
understands, although the preparation somewhat bothered 
him. And thus, funking at the rejection of a clever man, 
or marvelling at the success of an acknowledged fool — 
determining to take prussic acid in the event of being re- 
fused — reading fourteen hours a-day — and keeping awake 
by the combined influence of snuff and coffee — the student 
finds his first ordeal approach. 
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VIII. 



The last task that devolves upon our student before he 
goes up to the Hall is to hunt up his testimonials of attend- 
ance to lectures and good moral conduct in his apprentice- 
ship, together with his parochial certificate of age and 
baptism. The first of these is the chief point to obtain; 
the two last he generally writes himself, in the style best 
consonant with his own feelings and the date of his in- 
denture. His "morality ticket" is as follows: — 

(Copy.) 
"I hereby certify, that during the period Mr. Joseph 
Muff served his time with me he especially recommended 
himself to my notice by his studious and attentive habits, 
highly moral and gentlemanly conduct, and excellent dis- 
position. He always availed himself of every opportunity 
to improve his professional knowledge." 
(Signed) 
According to the name on the indenture. 

The certificate of attendance upon lectures is only ob- 
tained in its most approved state by much clever ma- 
noeuvring. It is important to bear in mind that a lecturer 
should never be asked, whilst he is loitering about the 
school, for his signature of the student's diligence. He 
may then have time to recollect his ignorance of his pupil's 
face at his discourses. He should always be caught flying 
■ — either immediately before or after his lecture — in order 
that the whole business may be too hurried to admit of 
investigation. In the space left for the degree of attention 
which the student has shown, it is better that he subscribes 
nothing at all than an indifferent report; because, in the 
formercase, the student can fill it up to his own satisfaction. 
He usually prefers the phrase — "with unremitting dili- 
gence." 

And having arrived at this important section of our 
Physiology, it behoves us to publish, for the benefit of 
medical students in general, and those about to go up in 
particular, the following 
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CODE OF INSTRUCTIONS 

TO BE OBSERVED BY THOSE PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION AT 
THE HALL. 

1. Previously to going- up, take some pills and get your 
hair cut. This not only clears your faculties, but im- 
proves your appearance. The Court of Examiners dis- 
like long hair. 

2. Do not drink too much stout before you go in, with 
the idea that it will give you pluck. It renders you very 
valiant for half an hour, and then muddles your notions 
with indescribable confusion. 

3. Having arrived at the Hall, put your rings and 
chains in your pocket, and, if practicable, publish a pair 
of spectacles. This will endow you with a grave look. 

4. On taking your place at the table, if you wish to gain 
time, feign to be intensely frightened. One of the exami- 
ners will then rise to give you a tumbler of water, which 
you may, with good effect, rattle tremulously against your 
teeth when drinking. This may possibly lead them to 
excuse bad answers on the score of extreme nervous tre- 
pidation. 

5. Should things appear to be going against you, get 
up a hectic cough, which is easily imitated, and look 
acutely miserable, which you will probably do without 
trying. 

6. Endeavour to assume an off-hand manner of answer- 
ing ; and when you have stated any pathological fact — 
right or wrong — stick to it; if they want a case for ex- 
ample, invent one, "that happened when you were an 
apprentice in the country." This assumed confidence 
will sometimes bother them. We knew a student who 
once swore at the Hall, that he gave opium in a case of 
concussion of the brain, and that the patient never required 
any thing else. It was true — he never did. 

7. Should you be fortunate enough to pass, go to your 
hospital next day and report your examination, describing 
it as the most extraordinary ordeal of deep-searching 
questions'ever undergone. This will make the professors 
think well of you, and the new men deem you little less 
than a mental Colossus. Say, also, "you were compli- 
mented by the Court." This advice is, however, scarcely 
necessary, as we never knew a student pass who was not 
thus honoured— according to his own account. 
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All things being arranged to his satisfaction, he deposits 
his papers under the care of Mr. Sayer, and passes the 
interval before the fatal day much in the same state of 
mind as a condemned criminal. At last Thursday arrives, 
and at a quarter to four, any person who takes the trouble 
to station himself at the corner of Union-street will see 
various groups of three and four young men wending their 
way towards the portals of Apothecaries' Hall, consisting 
of students about to be examined, accompanied by friends 
Avho come down with them to keep up their spirits. They 
approach the door, and shake hands as they give and re- 
ceive wishes of success. The wicket closes on the candi- 
dates, and their friends adjourn to the " Retail Establish- 
ment" opposite, to go the odd man and pledge their 
anxious companions in dissector's diet-drink — vulgo, half- 
and half. 

Leaving them to their libations, we follow our old friend 
Mr. Joseph Muff. He crosses the paved court-yard with 
the air of a man who had lost half-a-crown and found a 
halfpenny ; and through the windows sees the assistants 
dispensing plums, pepper, and prescriptions, with provoking 
indifference. Turning to the left, he ascends a solemn- 
looking staircase, adorned with severe black figures in 
niches, who support lamps. On the top of the staircase 
he enters a room, wherein the partners of his misery are 
collected. It is a long narrow apartment, commonly known 
as " the funking-room," ornamented with a savage-looking 
fireplace at one end, and a huge surly chest at the other; 
with gloomy presses against the walls, containing dry 
mouldy books in harsh, repulsive bindings. The windows 
look into the court; and the glass is scored by diamond 
rings, and the shutters pencilled with names and sentences, 
which Mr. Muff regards with feelings similar to those he 
would experience in contemplating the inscriptions on the 
walls of a condemned cell. The very chairs in the room 
look overbearing and unpleasant; and the whole locality is 
invested with an overallishness of unanswerable questions 
and intricate botheration. Some of the students are march- 
ing up and down the room in feverish restlessness ; others, 
arm in arm, are worrying each other to death with ques- 
tions; and the rest are grinding away to the last minute at 
a manual, or trying to write minute atomic numbers on 
their thumb-nail. 
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The clock strikes five, and Mr. Sayer enters the room, 
exclaiming — " Mr. Man hug-, Mr. Jones, Mr. Saxby, and 
Mr. Collins." The four depart to the chamber of exami- 
nation, where the medical inquisition awaits them, with 
every species of mental torture to screw their brains instead 
of their thumbs, and rack their intellects instead of their 
limbs, — the chair on which the unfortunate student is placed 
being far more uneasy than the tightest fitting " Scavenger's 
daughter" in the Tower of London. After an anxious 
hour, Mr. Jones returns, with a light bounding step to a 
joyous extempore air of his own composing : he has passed. 
In another twenty minutes Mr. Saxby walks fiercely in, 
calls for his hat, condemns the examiners ad inferos, 
swears he shall cut the profession, and marches away. 
He has been plucked ; and Mr. Muff, who stands sixth on 
the list, is called on to make his appearance before the 
awful tribunal. 



IX. 

OF THE SEQUEL TO THE HALL EXAMINATION. 

Whilst Mr. Muff follows the beadle from the funking- 
room to the Council Chamber, he scarcely knows whether 
he is walking upon his head or his heels ; if any thing, he 
believes that he is adopting the former mode of locomotion ; 
nor does he recover a sense of his true position until he 
finds himself seated at one end of a square table, the other 
three sides whereof are occupied by the same number of 
o-entlemen of grave and austere bearing, with all the candles 
in the room apparently endeavouring to imitate that species 
of eccentric dance which he has only seen the gas-lamps 
attempt occasionally as he has returned home from his 
harmonic society. The table before him is invitingly 
spread with pharmacopoeias, books of prescriptions, trays 
of drills, and half-dead plants; and upon these subjects, for 
an hour and a half, he is compelled to answer questions. 

We will not follow his examination: nobody was ever 
able to see the least joke in it; and therefore it is unfitted 
for our columns. We can but state that alter having been 
puzzled, bullied, "caught," quibbled with, and abused, for 
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the above space of time, his good genius prevails, and he 
is told he may retire. Oh ! the pleasure with which he 
re-enters the funking-room — that nice, long, pleasant room, 
with its cheerful fireplace and good substantial book-cases, 
and valuable books, and excellent old-fashioned furniture ; 
and the capital tea which the worshipful company allows 
him — never was meal so exquisitely relished. He has 
passed the Hall! won't he have a flare-up to-night! — that s 
all. 

As soon as all the candidates have passed, their certifi- 
cates are given them, upon payment of various sovereigns, 
and they are let out. The first great rush takes place to 
the " retail establishment" over the way, where all their 
friends are assembled — Messrs. Jones, Rapp, Manhug, 
&c. A pot of " Hospital Medoc" is consumed by each 
of the thirsty candidates, and off they go, jumping Jim Crow 
down Union-street, and swaggering along the pavement 
six abreast, as they sing several extempore variations of 
their own upon a glee which details divers peculiarities in 
the economy of certain small pigs, pleasantly enlivened by 
grunts and whistles, and the occasional asseveration of the 
singers that their paternal parent was a man of less than 
ordinary stature. This insensibly changes into " Willy 
browed a Peck of Malt," and finally settles down into 
" Nix my Dolly," appropriately danced and chorussed, 
until a policeman, who has no music in his soul, stops their 
harmony, but threatens to take them into charge if they 
do not bring their promenade concert to a close. 

Arrived at their lodgings, the party throw off all restraint. 
The table is soon covered with beer, spirits, screws, hot 
water, and pipes ; and the company take off their coats, 
unbutton their stocks, and proceed to conviviality. Mr. 
Muff, who is in the chair, sings the first song, which in- 
forms his friends that the glasses sparkle on the board and 
the wine is ruby bright, in allusion to the pewter-pots and 
half-and-half. Having finished, Mr. Muff calls upon Mr. 
Jones, who sings a ballad, not altogether perhaps of the 
same class you would hear at an evening party in Belorave- 
square, but still of infinite humour, which is applauded 
upon the table to a degree that flirps all the beer out of 
the pots, with which Mr. Rapp draws portraits and humor- 
ous conceits upon the table with his finger. Mr. Manhug 1 
is then called upon, and sings 
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THE STUDENT'S ALPHABET. 

Oh, A was an Artery, fill'd with injection; 
And B was a Brick, never caught at dissection. 
C were some Chemicals — lithium and borax; 
And D was a Diaphragm, flooring the thorax. 
Chorus {taken in shorl-hand ivith minute accuracy.) 
Fol de rol lol, 
Tol de rol lay, 
Fol de rol, tol de rol, tol de rol, lay. 

E was an Embryo in a glass case; 
And F a Foramen, that pierced the skull's base. 
G was a Grinder, who sharpen'd the fools ; 
And H means the Half-and-half drunk at the schools. 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

I was some Iodine, made of sea-weed. 
J was a Jolly Cock, not used to read. 
K was some Kreosote, much over-rated; 
And L were the Lies which about it were stated. 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

M was a muscle — cold, flabby, and red; 
And N was a Nerve, like a bit of white thread. 
O was some Opium, a fool choso to take ; 
And P were the Pins used to keep him awake. 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

Q were the Quacks, who cure stammer and squint. 
R was a Raw from a burn, wrapp'd in lint. 
S was a Scalpel, to eat bread and cheese ; 
And T was a Tourniquet, vessels to squeeze. 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

U was the Unciform bone of the wrist. 

V was the Vein which a blunt lancet miss'd. 
W was wax, from a syringe that flow'd. 

X, the Xaminers, who may be blow'd! 
Fol de rol lol, &c. 

Y stands for You all, with best wishes sincere; 
And Z for the Zanies who never touch beer. 
So we've got to the end, not forgetting a letter; 
And those who dont like it may grind up a better. 

Fol de rol lol, &c. 

This sono- is vociferously cheered, except by Mr. Rapp, 
who during°its execution has been engaged in making an 
elaborate piece of basket-work out of wooden pipe-lights, 
which having arranged to his satisfaction, he sends scud- 
dino- at the chairman's head. The harmony proceeds, and 
with it the desire to assist in it, until they all sing different 
airs at once; and the lodger above, who has vainly endea- 
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voured to get to sleep for the last three hours, gives up 
the attempt as hopeless, when he hears Mr. Manhug called 
upon for the sixth time to do the cat and dog, saw the bit 
of wood, imitate Macready, sing his own version of "Lur- 
li-e-ty," and accompany it with his elbows on the table. 

The first symptom of approaching cerebral excitement 
from the action of liquid stimulants is perceived in Mr. 
Muff himself, who tries to cut some cold meat with the 
snuffers. Mr. Simpson also, a new man, who is looking 
very pale, rather overcome with the effects of his ele- 
mentary screw in a first essay to perpetrate a pipe, peti- 
tions for the window to be let down, that the smoke, which 
you might divide with a knife, may escape more readily. 
This proposition is unanimously negatived, until Mr. 
Jones, who is tilting his chair back, produces the desired 
effect by overbalancing himself in the middle of a comic 
medley, and causing a compound, comminuted, and irredu- 
cible fracture of three panes of glass by tumbling through 
them. Hereat, the harmony experiencing a temporary 
check, and all the half-and-half having disappeared, Mr. 
Muff finds there is no great probability of getting any 
more, as the servant who attends upon the seven different 
lodgers has long since retired to rest in the turn-down 
bedstead of the back kitchen. An adjournment is there- 
fore determined upon ; and, collecting their hats and coats 
as they best may, the whole party tumble out into the 
streets at two o'clock in the morning. 

" Whiz-z-z-z-z-t!" shouts Mr. Manhug, as they emerge 
into the cool air, in accents which only Wieland could 
excel ; « there goes a cat !" Upon the information a volley 
of hats follow the scared animal, none of which o- within 
ten yards of it, except Mr. Rapp's, who, taking a bold 
aim, flings his own gossamer down the area, over the 
railings, as the cat jumps between them on to the water- 
butt, which is always her first leap in a hurried retreat 
Whereupon Mr. Rapp goes and rings the house-bell, that 
the domestics may return his property; but not receiving 
an answer, and being assured of the absence of a police- 
man, he pulls the handle out as far as it will come, breaks 
it off, and puts it m his pocket. After this they run about 
the streets, indulging in the usual buoyant recreations that 
innocent and happy minds so situated delight to follow 
and are eventually separated by their fhght from the 
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police, from the safe plan they have adopted of all running 
different ways when pursued, to bother the crushers. 
What this leads to we shall probably hear next week, 
when they are once more reunis in the dissecting-room to 
recount their adventures. 



X. 

THE TERMINATION OF THE HALL EXAMINATION. 

The morning after the carousal reported in our last 
chapter, the parties thereat assisting are dispersed in va- 
rious parts of London. Did a modern Asmodeus take 
a spectator to any elevated point from which he could 
overlook the Great Metropolis of Mr. Grant and England 
just at this period, when Aurora has not long called the 
sun, who rises as surlily as if he had got out of bed the 
wrong way, he would see Mr. Rapp ruminating upon 
things in general, whilst seated on some cabbages in Co- 
vent°Garden Market ; Mr. Jones taking refreshment with 
a lamplighter and two cabmen at a promenade coffee- 
stand near Charing Cross, to whom he is giving a lecture 
upon the action of veratria in paralysis, jumbled somehow 
or other with frequent asseverations that he shall at all 
times be happy to see the aforesaid lamplighter and two 
cabmen at the hospital or his own lodgings ; Mr. Manhug, 
with a pocket-handkerchief tied round his head, not clearly 
understanding what has become of his latch-key, but 
rather imagining that he threw it into a lamp instead of 
the short pipe which still remains in the pocket of his pea- 
jacket, and, moreover, finding himself close to London 
Bridge, is taking a gratuitous doze in the cabin of the 
Boulogne steamboat, which he ascertains does not start 
until e°io-ht o'clock ; whilst Mr. Simpson, the new man, 
with the usual destiny of such green productions— thirsty, 
nauseated, and "coming round"— is safely taken care of 
in one of the small private, unfurnished apartments which 
are let by the night on exceedingly moderate terms (an 
introduction by a policeman of known respectability being 
all the reference that is required) in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Bow-street Police-office. Where Mr. 
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Muff is — it is impossible to form the least idea ; he may 
probably speak for himself. 

The reader will now please to shift the time and place 
to two o'clock, p. m., in the dissecting-room, which is full 
of students, comprising three we have just spoken of, 
except Mr. Simpson. A message has been received that 
the anatomical teacher is unavoidably detained at an im- 
portant case in private practice, and cannot meet his class 
to-day. Hereupon there is much rejoicing amongst the 
pupils, who gather in a large semicircle round the fire- 
place, and devise various amusing methods of passing 
the time. Some are for subscribing to buy a set of four- 
corners to be played in the museum when the teachers 
are not there, and kept out of sight in an old coffin when 
they are not wanted. Others vote for getting up six- 
penny sweepstakes, and raffling for them with dice — the 
winner of each to stand a pot out of his gains, and add 
to the goodly array of empty pewters which already grace 
the mantelpiece in bright order, with the exception of 
two irregulars, one of which Mr. Rapp has squeezed flat 
to show the power of his hand ; and in the bottom of the 
other Mr. Manhug has bored a foramen with a red hot 
poker in a laudable attempt to warm the heavy that it con- 
tained. Two or three think they had better adjourn to 
the nearest slate table and play a grand pool ; and some 
more vote for tapping the preparations in the museum, 
and making the porter of the dissecting-room intoxicated 
with the grog manufactured from the proof spirit. The 
various arguments are, however, cut short by the entrance 
of Mr. Muff, who rushes into the room, followed by Mr. 
Simpson, and throwing off his Mackintosh cape, pitches a 
large fluttering mass of feathers into the middle of the 
circle. 

"Halloo, Muff! how are you, my bean— what's up?" 
is the general exclamation. 

" Oh, here's a lark !" is all Mr. Muff's reply 

"Lark !" cries Mr. Rapp ; « you're drunk, Muff— you 
don't mean to call that a lark !" y 

« It's a beautiful patriarchal old hen," returns Mr Muff 
« that I bottled, as she was meandering down the mews 

Si heT?" V ° te We ^^ h6r f ° r 1UnCh< Wh0 ' s §*™ to 
Various plans are immediately suggested, including 
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cutting her head off, poisoning her with morphia, or shoot- 
ing her with a little cannon Mr. Rapp has got in his lock- 
er ; but at last the majority decide upon hanging her. A 
gibbet is speedily prepared, simply consisting of a thigh- 
bone laid across two high stools ; a piece of whip cord is 
then noosed round the victim's neck ; and she is launched 
into eternity, as the newspapers say — Mr. Manhug attend- 
ing to pull her legs. 

" Depend upon it that's a humane death," remarks Mr. 
Jones. "I never tried to strangle a fowl but once, and 
then I twisted its neck bang off. I know a capital plan 
to finish cats though." 

" Throw it off— put it up — let's have it," exclaim the 
circle. 

" Well, then ; you must get their necks in a slip knot 
and pull them up to a key-hole. They can't hurt you, 
you know, because you are the other side the door." 

" Oh, capital — quite a wrinkle," observes Mr. Muff. 
" But how do you catch them first ?" 

" Put a hamper outside the leads with some valerian in 
it, and a bit of cord tied to the lid. If you keep watch, 
you may bag half-a-dozen in no time ; and strange cats 
are fair game for everybody, — only some of them are 
rum 'uns to bite." 

At this moment, a new Scotch pupil, who is lulling 
himself into the belief that he is studying anatomy from 
some sheep's eyes by himself in the Museum, enters the 
dissecting-room, and mildly asks the porter " what a heart 

is worth ?" • i j 

» I don't know, sir," shouts Mr. Rapp ; " it depends 
entirely upon what's trumps ;" whereupon the new Scotch 
pupil retires to his study as if he was shot, followed by 
several pieces of cinders and tobacco-pipe. 

Durintr the preceding: conversation, Mr. Muff cuts down 
the victim with a scalpel ; and, finding that life has de- 
parted, commences to pluck it, and perform the usual 
post-mortem abdominal examinations attendant upon such 
occasions. Mr. Rapp undertakes to manufacture an ex- 
tempore spit from the rather dilapidated umbrella of the 
new Scotch pupil, which he has heedlessly left in the dis- 
sectino-room. This being completed, with the assistance 
of some wire from the ribs of an old skeleton that had 
hung in a corner of the room ever since it was built, the 
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hen is put down to roast, presenting the most extraor 1- 
nary specimen of trussing upon record. Mr. J° ne * u . 
dertakes to buy some butter at a shop behind the hospi- 
tal ; and Mr. Manhug, not being able to procure any nour, 
gets some starch from the cabinet of the lecturer on Ma- 
teria Medica, and powders it in a mortar which he bor- 
rows from the laboratory. 

"To revert to cats," observes Mr. Manhug, as he sets 
himself before the fire to superintend the cooking ; " U 
strikes me we could contrive no end to fun if we each 
agreed to bring some here one day in carpet-bags. We 
could drive in plenty of dogs, and cocks, and hens, out oi 
the back streets, and then let them all loose together in 
the dissecting-room." 

" With a sprinkling of rats and ferrets," adds Mr. Rapp. 
" I know a man who can let us have as many as we want. 
The skrimmage would be immense, only I shouldn't 
much care to stay and see it." 

" Oh, that's nothing," replies Mr. Muff. " Of course, 
we must get on the roof and look at it through the sky-* 
lights. You may depend upon it, it would be the finest 
card we ever played." 

How gratifjnng to every philanthropist must be these 
proofs of the elasticity of mind peculiar to a Medical Stu- 
dent ! Surrounded by scenes of the most impressive and 
deplorable nature — in constant association with death, and 
contact with disease — his noble spirit, in the ardour of his 
search after professional information, still retains its buoy- 
ancy and freshness ; and he wreaths with roses the hours 
which he passes in the dissecting-room, although the 
world in general looks upon it as a rather unlikely local- 
ity for those flowers to shed their perfume over ! 

" By the way, Muff, where did you get to last night after 
we all cut?" inquires Mr. Rapp. 

" Why, that's what I am rather anxious to find out 
myself," replies Mr. Muff; "but I think I can collect tole- 
rably good reminiscences of my travels." 

" Tell us all about it, then," cry three or four. 

" With pleasure — only let's have in a little more beer ; 
for the heat of the fire in cooking produces rather too 
rapid an evaporation of fluids from the surface of the 
body." 

" Oh, blow your physiology !" says Rapp. « You 
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mean to say you've got a hot copper — so have I Send 
for the precious balm, and then fire away." 

And accordingly, when the beer arrives, Mr. Muff pro- 
ceeds with the recital of his wanderings. 



XL t 

HOW MR. MUFF CONCLUDES HIS EVENING. 

Essential as sulphuric acid is to the ignition of the 
platinum in an hydropneumatic lamp, so is half-and-half to 
the proper illumination of a Medical Student's faculties. 
The Royal College of Surgeons may thunder and the 
lecturers may threaten, but all to no effect; for, like the 
slippers in the Eastern story, however often the pots may 
be ordered- away from the dissecting-room, somehow or 
other they always find their way back again with unflinch- 
ing pertinacity. All the world inclined towards beer knows 
that the current price of a pot of half-and-half is fivepence, 
and by this standard the Medical Student fixes his expenses. 
He says he has given three pots for a pair of Berlin gloves, 
and speaks of a half-crown as a six-pot piece. 

Mr. Muff takes the goodly measure in his hand, and 
decapitating its "spuma" with his pipe, from which he 
flings it into Mr. Simpson's face, indulges in a prolonged 
drain, and commences his narrative — most probably in the 
following manner: — 

" You know we should all have got on very well if 
Rapp hadn't been such a fool as to pull away the lanthorns 
from the place where they are putting down the wood 
pavement in the Strand, and swear he was a watchman. 
I thought the crusher saw us, and so I got ready for a 
bolt, when Manhug said the blocks had no right to ob- 
struct the footpath ; and, shoving down a whole wall of 
them inio the street, voted for stopping to play at duck with 
them. Whilst he was trying how many he could pitch 
across the Strand against the shutters opposite, down came 
the pewlice and off we cut." 

» I had a tight squeak for it," interrupts Mr. Rapp ; 
"but I beat them at last, in the dark of the Durham- 
street arch. That's a dodge worth being up to when you 

4* 
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get into a row near the Adelphi. Fire away, Mult 
where did you go?" . 

"Right up a court to Maiden-lane, in the hope of bolt- 
ing into the Cider-cellars. But they were all shut up, and 
the fire out in the kitchen, so I ran on through a lot of 
alleys and back-slums, until I got somewhere in St. Giles s, 
and here I took a cab." ,, 

" Why, you had'nt got an atom of tin when you left us, 
says Mr. Manhug. 

"Devil a bit did that signify. You know I only took 
the cab — I'd nothing at all to do with the driver; he was 
all right in the gin-shop near the stand, I suppose. I got 
on the box, and drove about for my own diversion — I don't 
exactly know where ; but I couldn't leave the cab, as 
there was always a crusher in the way when I stopped. 
At last I found myself at the large gate of New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, so I knocked until the porter opened it, and 
drove in as straight as I could. When I got to the corner 
of the square, by No. 7, 1 pulled up, and, tumbling off my 
perch, walked quietly along to the Portugal-street wicket. 
Here the other porter let me out, and I found myself in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields." 

"And what became of the cab ?" asks Mr. Jones. 

" How should I know ? — it was no affair of mine. I 
dare say the horse made it right ; it didn't matter to him 
whether he was standing in St. Giles's or Lincoln's Inn, 
only the last was the most respectable." 

" I don't see that," says Mr. Manhug, refilling his pipe. 

" Why, all the thieves in London live in St. Giles's." 

"Well, and who live in Lincoln's Inn ?" 

"Pshaw! that's all worn out," continues Mr. Muff. "I 
got to the College of Surgeons, and had a good mind to 
scud some oyster shells through the windows, only there 
were several people about — fellows aoming home to cham- 
bers, and the like ; so I pattered on until I found myself 
in Drury-lane close to a coffee-shop that was open. There 
I saw such a jolly row !" 

Mr. Muff utters this last sentence in the same ecstatic 
accents of admiration with which we speak of a lovely 
woman or a magnificent view. 

"What was it about?" eagerly demanded the rest of the 
circle. 

" Why, just as I got in, a gentleman of a vivacious turn 
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of mind, who was taking an early breakfast, had shied a 
soft-boiled egg at the gas-light, which didn't hit it, of course, 
but flew across the tops of the boxes, and broke upon a 
lady's head." 

"What a mess it must have made?" interposes Mr. 
Manhug. " Coffee-shop eggs are always so very albu- 
minous." 

" Once I found some feathers in one, and a foetal chick," 
observes Mr. Rapp. 

" Knock that down for a good one !" says Mr. Jones, 
taking the poker and striking three distinct blows on the 
mantelpiece, the last of which breaks off the corner. 
" Well, what did the lady do ?" 

"Commenced kicking up an extensive shindy, some- 
thing between crying, coughing, and abusing ; until some- 
body in a fustian coat, addressing the assailant, said, 'he 
was no gentleman, whoever he was, to throw eggs at a 
woman ; and that if he'd come out he'd pretty soon butter 
his crumpets on both sides for him, and give him pepper 
for nothing.' The master of the coffee shop now came for- 
ward and said, ' he wasn't a going to have no uproar in his 
house, which was very respectable, and always used by the 
first of company, and if they wanted to quarrel, they might 
fight it out in the streets.' Whereupon they all began to 
barge the master at once, — one saying ' his coffee was all 
snuff and chickweed,' or something of the kind ; whilst 
the other told him ' he looked as measly as a mouldy 
muffin ;' and then all of a sudden a lot of half-pint cups 
and pewter spoons flew up in the air, and the three men 
beo-an an indiscriminate battle all to themselves, in one 
of°the boxes, 'fighting quite permiscus,' as the lady pro- 
perly observed. I think the landlord was worst off though ; 
he o-ot a very queer wipe across the face from the handle 
of his own toasting-fork." 

" And what did you do, Muff ?" asks Mr. Manhug. 

" Ah, that was the finishing card of all. I put the gas 
out, and was walking off as quietly as could be, when 
some policemen who heard the row outside met me at the 
door, and wouldn't let me pass. I said I would, and they 
said I should not, until we came to scuffling, and then one 
of them calling to some more, told them to take me to 
Bow-street, which they did; but I made them carry me 
though. When I got into the office they had not any 
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especial charge to make against me, and the old bird be- 
hind the partition said I might go about my business; but, 
as ill luck would have it, another of the unboiled ones re- 
cognised me as one of the party who had upset the wooden 
blocks — he knew me again by my d — d Taglioni. 

" And what did they do to you ?" 

"Marched me across the yard and locked me up; 
when, to my great consolation in my affliction, I found 
Simpson, crying and twisting up his pocket-handkerchief, 
as if he was wringing it ; and hoping his friends would 
not hear of his disgrace through the Times." 

" What a love you are, Simpson !" observes Mr. Jones 
patronisingly. " Why, how the deuse could they, if you 
gave a proper name ? I hope you called yourself James 
Edwards." 

Mr. Simpson blushes, blows his nose, mutters some- 
thing about his card-case and telling an untruth, which 
excites much merriment ; and Mr. Muff proceeds : — 

" The beak wasn't such a bad fellow after all, when we 
went up in the morning. I said I was ashamed to confess 
we were both disgracefully intoxicated, and that I would 
take great care nothing of the same humiliating nature 
should occur again ; whereupon we were fined twelve 
pots each, and I tossed sudden death with Simpson which 
should pay both. He lost and paid down the dibs. We 
came away, and here we are." 

The mirth proceeds, and, ere long, gives place to har- 
mony ; and when the cookery is finished, the bird is 
speedily converted into an anatomical preparation, — albeit 
her interarticular cartilages are somewhat tough, and her 
lateral ligaments apparently composed of a substance be- 
tween leather and caoutchouc. As afternoon advances, 
the porter of the dissecting-room finds them performing an 
incantation dance round Mr. MufT, who, seated on a stool 
placed upon two of the tressels, is rattling some halfpence 
in a skull, accompanied by Mr. Rapp, who is performing 
a difficult concerto on an extempore instrument of his own 
invention, composed of the Scotchman's hat, who is still 
grinding in the Museum, and the identical thigh-bone that 
assisted to hang Mr. Muff's patriarchal old hen ! 
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XII. 

OF THE COLLEGE, AND THE CONCLUSION. 

Our hero once more undergoes the process of grinding 
before he presents himself in Lincoln's-Inn Fields for ex- 
amination at the College of Surgeons. Almost the last 
affair which our hero troubles himself about is the Exami- 
nation at the College of Surgeons ; and as his anatomical 
knowledge requires a little polishing before he presents 
himself in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, he -once more undergoes 
the process of grinding. 

The grinder for the College conducts his tuition in the 
same style as the grinder for the Hall — often they are 
united in the same individual, who perpetually has a va- 
cancy for a resident pupil, although his house is already 
quite" full ; somewhat resembling a carpet-bag, which was 
never yet known to be so crammed with articles, but you 
might put something in besides. The class is carried on 
similar to the one we have already quoted ; but the know- 
ledge required does not embrace the same multiformity of 
subjects ; anatomy and surgery being the principal points. 

Our old friends are assembled to prepare for their last 
examination, in a room fragrant with the amalgamated 
odours of stale tobacco-smoke, varnished bones, leaky 
preparations, and gin-and-water. Large anatomical 
prints depend from the walls, and a few vertebrse, a lower 
jaw, and a sphenoid bone, are scattered upon the table. 

"To Return to the eye, gentlemen," says the grinder; 
« recollect the Petitian Canal surrounds the Cornea. Mr. 
Rapp, what am I talking about ?" 

Mr. Rapp, who is drawing a little man out of dots and 
lines upon the margin of his "Q,uain's Anatomy," starts 
up, and observes— " Something about the Paddington 
Canal running round the corner, sir." 

" Now, Mr. Rapp, you must pay me a little more at- 
tention," expostulates the teacher. "What does the 
operation for cataract resemble in a familiar point of 

C " Pushing a boat-hook through the wall of a house to 

null back tie drawing-room blinds," answers Mr. Rapp. 

"You are incorrigible," says the teacher, smiling at 
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the simile, which altogether is an apt one. " Did yo 
ever see a case of bad cataract ?" 

" Yes, sir, ever-so-long ago — the Cataract of the Ganges 
at Astley's. I went to the gallery, and had a mill with— ■ 

"There, we don't want particulars," interrupts the 
grinder; "but I would recommend you to mind your 
eyes, especially if you get under Guthrie. Mr. Mutt, 
how do you define an ulcer ?" 

" The establishment of a raw," replies Mr. Muff. 

" Tit ! tit ! tit !" continues the teacher, with an expres- 
sion of pity. "Mr. Simpson, perhaps you can tell Mr. 
Muff what an ulcer is ?" 

" An abrasion of the cuticle produced by its own ab- 
sorption," answers Mr. Simpson, all in a breath. 

" Well, I maintain its easier to say a raw than all that," 
observes Mr. Muff. 

"Pray, silence. Mr. Manhug, have you ever been 
sent for to a bad incised wound ?" 

" Yes, sir, when I was an apprentice : a man using a 
chopper cut off his hand." 

" And what did you do V 

"Cut off myself for the governor, like a two-year old." 

"But now you have no governor, what plan would you 
pursue in a similar case ?" 

" Send for the nearest doctor — call him in." 

" Yes, yes, but suppose he wouldn't come ?" 

" Call him out, sir." 

"Pshaw! you are all quite children," exclaims the 
teacher. " Mr. Simpson, of what is bone chemically com- 
posed ?" % 

" Of earthy matter, or phosphate of lime, and animal 
matter, or gelatine." 

" Very good, Mr. Simpson. I suppose you don't know 
a great deal about bones, Mr. Rapp ?" 

" Not much, sir. I haven't been a great deal in that 
line. They give a penny for three pounds in Clare 
Market. That's what I call popular osteology." 

" Gelatine enters largely into the animal fibres," says 
the leader, gravely. "Parchment, or skin, contains an 
important quantity, and is used by cheap pastry-cooks to 
make jellies." 

"Well, I've heard of eating your words" says Mr. 
Rapp, " but never your deeds." 
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"Oh! oh! oh!" groan the pupils at this gross appro- 
priation, and the class getting very unruly is broken up. 

The examination at the College is altogether a more 
respectable ordeal than the jalap and rhubarb botheration 
at Apothecaries' Hall, and par consequence, Mr. Muff goes 
up one evening with little misgivings as to his success. 
After undergoing four different sets of examiners, he is 
told he may retire, and is conducted by Mr. Belfour into 
"Paradise," the room appropriated to the fortunate ones, 
which the curious stranger may see lighted up every 
Friday evening as he passes through Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
The inquisitors are altogether a gentlemanly set of men, 
who are willing to help a student out of a scrape, rather 
than "catch question" him into one: nay, more than 
once the candidate has attributed his success to a whisper 
prompted by the kind heart of the venerable and highly- 
gifted individual — now, alas ! no more — who until last 
year assisted at the examinations. 

Of course, the same kind of scene takes place that 
was enacted after going up to the Hall, and' with the same 
results, except the police office, which they manage to 
avoid. The next day, as usual, they are again at the 
school, standing innumerable pots, telling incalculable 
lies, and singing uncounted choruses, until the Scotch 
pupil, who is still grinding in the museum, is forced to 
give over study, after having been squirted at through the 
keyhole five distinct times, with a reversed stomach-pump 
full of beer, and finally unkennelled. The lecturer upon 
chemistry, who has a private pupil in his laboratory learn- 
ing how to discover'arsenic in poisoned people's stomachs, 
where there is none, and make red, blue, and green fires, 
finds himself locked in, and is obliged to get out at the. 
window; whilst the professor of medicine, who is holding 
forth, as usual, to a select very few, has his lecture upon 
intermittent fever so strangely interrupted by distant har- 
mony and convivial hullaballoo, that he finishes abruptly 
in a pet, to the great joy of his class. But Mr. Muff and 
his friends care not. They have passed all their troubles 
—they are regular medical men, and, for aught they care, 
the whole establishment may blow up, tumble down, go 
to blazes, or any thing else in a small way that may com- 
pletely obliterate it. In another twelve hours they have 
departed to their homes, and are only spoken of in the 
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reverence with which we regard the ruins of a by-gone 
edifice, as bricks who were. 



Our task is finished. We have traced Mr. Muff, from 
the new man through the almost entomological stages or 
his being, to his perfect state ; and we take our farewell 
of him as the " general practitioner." In our Physiology 
we have endeavoured to show the medical student as he 
actually exists — his reckless gayety, his wild frolics, his 
open disposition. That he is careless and dissipated w^e 
admit, but these attributes end with his pupilage ; did 
they not do so spontaneously, the up-hill struggles and 
hardly-earned income'of his laborious future career would, 
to use his own terms, " soon knock it all out of him ;" al- 
though, in the after-waste of years, he looks back upon 
his student's revelries with an occasional return of old 
feelings, not unmixed, however, with a passing reflection 
upon the lamentable ineflicacy of the present course of 
medical education pursued at our schools and hospitals, to 
fit a man for future practice. 

We have endeavoured in our sketches so to frame them, 
that the general reader might not be perplexed by techni- 
cal or local allusions, whilst the students of London saw 
they were the work of one who had lived amongst them. 
And if in some places we have strayed from the strict 
boundaries of perfect refinement, yet we trust the delicacy 
of our most sensitive reader has received no wound. We 
have discarded our joke rather than lose our propriety; 
and we have been pleased at knowing that in more than 
one family circle our Physiology has, now and then, 
raised a smile on the lips of the fair girls, whose brothers 
were following the same path Ave have travelled over at 
the hospitals. 

We hope with the new year to have once more the 
gratification of meeting our friends. Until then, with a 
hand offered in warm fellowship, — not only to those com- 
posing the class he once belonged to, but to all who have 
been pleased to bestow a few minutes weekly upon his 
chapters, — the Medical Student takes his leave. 
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XIII. 

A LETTER FROM AN OLD FRIEND, SHOWING HOW HE IS 
GETTING ON. 

My dear Punch, Clodpole, Dec. 23, 1841. 

Here I am, you see, keeping Christmas, and having no 
end of fun amongst the jolly, innocent grubs that vegetate 
in these rural districts. All I regret is that you are not 
here. I would give a ten-pound note to see you, if I had 
it; — I would, indeed — so help me several strong men and 
a steam-engine ! 

We had a great night in London before I started, only 
I got rascally screwed: not exactly sewed up, you know, 
but hit under the wing, so that I could not very well fly. 
I managed to break the window on the third-floor landing 
of my lodgings, and let my water-jug fall slap through the 
wash-hand basin upon a looking-glass that was lying face 
upwards underneath; but as I was off early in the morn- 
ing it did not signify. 

The people down here are a queer lot ; but I have hunted 
up two or thret jolly cocks, and we contrive to keep the 
place alive between us. Of course, all the knockers came 
off the first night I arrived, and to-morrow we are going 
to climb out upon the roof of my abode, and make a tour 
along the tops of the neighbouring houses, putting turfs 
on the tops of all the practicable chimneys. Jack Randall 
—such a jolly chick ! you must be introduced to him — 
has promised to tie a cord across the pavement at the 
corner, from the lamp-post to a door-scraper ; and we have 
made a careful estimate that, out of every half-dozen 
people who pass, six will fall down, four cut their faces 
more or less arteriallv, and two contuse their foreheads. 
I, you may imagine, "shall wait at home all the evening 
for the crippled ones, and Jack is to go halves in what I 
get for plastering them up. We may be so lucky as to 
procure a case of concussion— who knows ? Jack is a 
real friend: he cannot be of much use to me in the way 
of recommendation, because the people here think he is a 
little wild ; but as far as seriously injuring the parishioners 
ff oes, he declares he will lose no chance. He says h* 
knows some gipsies on the common who have got scarlet- 
fever in their tent; and he is going to give them haii-a- 
crown if they can bring it into the village, to be paid upon 

5 
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the breaking out of the first undoubted case. This will 
fag the Union doctor to death, who is my chief opponent, 
and I shall come in for some of the private patients. 

My surgery is not very well stocked at present, but 1 
shall write to Ansell and Hawke after Christmas. I have 
got a pickle-bottle full of liquorice-powder, which has 
brought me in a good deal already, and assisted to perform 
several wonderful cures. I administer it in powders, two 
drachms in six, to be taken morning, noon, and night ; and 
if appears to be a valuable medicine for young practition- 
ers, as you may give a large dose, without producing any 
very serious effects. Somebody was insane enough to 
send to me the other night for a pill and draught; and if 
Jack Randall had not been there, I should have been regu- 
larly stumped, having nothing but Epsom salts. He cut 
a glorious calomel pill out of pipeclay, and then we con- 
cocted a black-draught of salts and bottled stout, with a 
little patent boot-polish. Next day, the patient finding 
himself worse, sent for me, and I am trying the exhibition 
of linseed-meal and rose-pink in small doses, under which 
treatment he is gradually recovering. It has since struck 
me that a minute portion of sulphuric acid enters into the 
composition of the polish, possibly causing the indisposition 
which he describes " as if he was tied all up in a double- 
knot, and pulled tight." 

I have had one case of fracture in the leg of Mrs. Pinkey's 
Italian greyhound, which Jack threw a flower-pot at in 
the dark the other night. I tied it up in two splints cut 
out of a clothes-peg in a manner which I stated to be the 
most popular at the Hotel Dieu at Paris; and the old girl 
was so pleased that she has asked me to keep Christmas- 
day at her house, where she burns the Yule log, makes a 
bowl of wassail, and all manner of games. We are going 
to bore a hole in the Yule log with an old trephine, and 
ram it chuck-full of gunpowder; and Jack's little brother 
is to catch six or seven frogs, under pain of a severe lick- 
ing, which are to be put into one of the vegetable dishes. 

The old girl has her two nieces home for the holidays 

devilish handsome, larky girls — so we have determined to 
take some mistletoe, and give a practical demonstration of 
the action of the orbicularis oris and levatores labise su- 
perioris et inferioris. If either of them have got any tin, 
I shall try and get all right with them; but if the brads' 
don't flourish I shall leave it alone, for a wife is just the 
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worst piece of furniture a fellow can bring into his house, 
especially if he inclines to conviviality; although to be sure 
a medical man ought to consider her as part of his stock 
in trade, to be taken at a fair valuation amidst his stopple- 
bottles, mortars, measures, and pill-rollers. 

If business does not tumble in well, in the course of a 
few weeks, we have another plan in view; but I only wish 
to resort to it on emergency, in case we should be found 
out. The railway passes at the bottom of my garden, and 
Jack thinks, with a few pieces of board, he can contrive to 
run the engine and tender off the line, which is upon a 
tolerably high embankment. I need not tell you all this is 
in strict" confidence; and if the plan does not jib, which is 
not very probable, will bring lots of grist to the mill. I 
have put the engineer and stoker at a sure guinea a head 
for the inquest; and the concussions in the second class 
will be of unknown value. If practicable, I mean to have 
an elderly gentleman "who must not be moved under any 
consideration;" so I shall get him into my house for the 
term of his indisposition, which may possibly be a very 
long one. I can give him up my own bedroom, and sleep 
myself in an old harpsichord, which I bought cheap at a 
sale, and disembowelled into a species of deceptive bed. 
I think the hint might put "people about to marry" up to 
a dodge in the way of spare beds. Everybody now sees 
through the old chiffonier and wardrobe turn-up impositions, 
but the grand piano would beat them; only it should be 
kept locked, for fear any one given to harmony might 
commence playing a fantasia on the bolster. 

Our parishioners have very little idea of the Cider- 
cellars and Coal-hole, both of which places they take in 
their literal sense. I think that, with Jack's assistance, 
we can establish something of the kind at the Swan, which 
is the principal inn. Should it not succeed, I shall turn 
my attention to getting up a literary and scientific insti- 
tution, and give a lecture. I have not yet settled on what 
subject, but Jack votes for Astronomy, for two reasons: 
firstly, because the room is dark nearly all the time ; and 
secondly, because you can smug m some pots of half-and- 
half behind the transparent orrery. He says the dissolving 
views in London put him up to the value of a dark exhi- 
bition We also think we can manage a concert, which 
will be sure of a good attendance if we say it is for some 
parish charity. Jack has volunteered a solo on the cornet- 
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a-piston : he has never tried the instrument, but he says 
he is sure he can play it, as it looks remarkably easy 
hanging up in the windows of the music-shops. He thinks 
one might drill the children and get up the Macbeth music. 

It is turning very cold to-night, and I think will turn to 
a frost. Jack has thrown some water on the pavement 
before my door ; and should it freeze, I have given strict 
orders to my old housekeeper not to strew any ashes, or 
sand, or sawdust, or any similar rubbish about. People's 
bones are very brittle in frosty weather, and this may bring 
a job. I hope it will. 

If, in your London rambles, as you seem to be every- 
where at once, you pitch upon Manhug, Rapp, or Jones, 
give my love to them, and tell them to keep their powder 
dry, and not to think of practising in the country, which 
is after all a species of social suicide. And with the best 
compliments of the season to yourself, and "through the 
medium of the columns of your valuable journal " to your 
readers, believe me to remain, 

My dear old beau, yours very considerably, 

Joseph Muff. 



XIV. 

A FEW LINES FROM MR. JOSEPH MUFF. 

Clodpole, Feb. 20, 1842. 
My dear old Punch, 

It is now two months since I last wrote to you, so I 
thought you would not object to see what I have been 
about. I know you take an interest in all my proceed- 
ings. 

I got my surgery a little into order soon after Christ- 
mas, and hung up a lamp at my door : such a stunner 

with red and blue shades, and a pestle and mortar on the 
top The very first evening I put it up, Jack Randall 
took it down again, and carried it on to the railroad, where 
it stopped the down mail-train, the engineer mistaking 
the red bull's-eye for the signal at the station. Jack's a 
splendid chick, but a little too larky. He fills my leech 
jar with tadpoles and water-efts ; and the fellows he brings 
to see me have walked into all my Spanish liquorice and 
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Confection of Roses. He likewise never passes my house, 
as he comes home late from a party, but he pulls the 
night-bell almost clean away, and when I put my head 
out of the front second floor to know what's the matter, 
expecting nothing short of a guinea case, he sings out 
" Lur-li-e-ty," and asks if I have got any beer in the 
house. I am, however, obliged to put up with this, for 
he is a prime chap at heart, and will do any thing for me. 
He quite lived on the ice during the frost, tripping every- 
body up he could come near ; and whether he injured 
them seriously or not, I know the will was good, and was 
therefore much obliged to him. 

Of course, at present, my patients are rather select than 
numerous, but I think the red lamp and brass-plate may 
entice a few. I had a glorious case of dislocation of the 
shoulder last week, and nearly pulled the fellow in half, 
with the assistance of two or three bricklayers who were 
building next door, and a couple of jack-towels. I have 
not been paid for it ; but the best of the matter is, the 
other doctor tried first and couldn't reduce it, because he had 
no bricklayers at hand. This has got my name up rather. 

I see a correspondent of yours, L. S. B., Bart., has 
been very irritated at my calling the country people grubs. 
What would he have me term them ? I'm sure he is a 
tolerably fair specimen of the class. They are terrible 
Goths down here. Not one in twenty can read or write ; 
and so all my dispensing labels which I tie on the bottles 
are quite thrown away. A small female toddled into the 
surgery the other day and horrified me by drawling out — 

" If you please, sir, mother's took the lotion, and rubbed 
her leg with the mixture !" This might have been seri- 
ous, for the lotion contained a trifle of poison ; but Jack 
and I started off directly ; and as it happened very luck- 
ily to be washing-day, we drenched the stupid woman 
with soapsuds and pearlash, until every thing was thrown 
off the stomach, including, I expect, a quantity of the lin- 
ing membrane. This taught me a lesson that a medical 
man should always have his instruments in order; for, if 
Jack had not borrowed my stomach-pump to squirt at the 
cats with, a good deal of bother might have been avoided. 

As soon as I can get a little settled, you shall hear from 
me again. In the mean time, believe me, 

Yours rather much than otherwise, Joseph Muff. 
5* 
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CURIOSITIES 

OF 

MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 



i. 

Since our last despatches received overland from Clod- 
pole, and bearing date March 2, 1842, Ave learn that our old 
friend Mr. Joseph Muff has at length got his surgery tole- 
rably in order. The majority of the bottles and jars lite- 
rally contain what they profess by their labels ; we may 
except the one inscribed Aqua Distill., which is filled 
with Hodges' best. A carboy ticketed Syrup. Papav. 
yields some very fine home-brewed ale upon drawing the 
cork ; and, as the surgery is cooler than the parlour closet, 
he keeps his fresh butter in the jar assigned to Ceratum 
cetacei. He has, moreover, invested twelve shillings in 
six dozen phials, a gross of corks, two quires of outside 
demy, and a ball of red string. In fact, he wants nothing 
now but patients. 

As he has nothing to do, he has taken Jack Randall to 
live with him as an assistant, and finds him very useful in 
dispelling the ennui naturally attendant upon waiting for 
practice, by his diverting and eccentric flights of hilarity. 
His inventive genius has procured Mr. Muff the best haul 
of victims he has had since he commenced business. He 
crawled out of his garret window along the gutter to the 
roof of the adjoining house a few evenings ao-o, and tied 
down the ball of the cistern with some packthread, in 
consequence of which the water overflowed in the nig-ht 
and percolated all the ceilings of the upper rooms, provi- 
dentially dripping exactly oyer the beds of some of the 
inmates. This has given rise to one intermittent fever, 
and three capital cases of rheumatism, which he is in 
hopes may eventually prove chronic. He is .at present 
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hard at work endeavouring to introduce the ringworm into 
Miss Trimkid's preparatory school, through the medium 
of the day-scholars. Jack was apprenticed for two years 
to a surgeon who failed, and subsequently emigrated to 
Port Adelaide, so that he knows a little of his profession, 
and is moreover exceedingly anxious to improve himself, 
readily undertaking all operations that chance throws in 
his way. He is represented as particularly clever at 
keeping people awake who have taken laudanum ; which 
he accomplishes by inserting needles under their finger- 
nails, and blowing grains of cayenne pepper up their nos- 
trils through a quill. It struck Mr. Muff that his friend 
produced lockjaw in one case by these means ; but as the 
patient died " from the effects of the opium," the slight 
error was never discovered. He succeeds, perhaps, best 
in tooth-drawing. The great power of his wrist enables 
him to extract any thing ; and whether the jaw breaks or 
is dislocated, the sufferer is certain to be relieved from his 
torture. He carefully saves all the carious teeth he ex- 
tracts, and is preparing a curious arabesque of decayed 
molars and eye-teeth upon black velvet, whereon he is 
going to frame the intimation, " Charges regulated accord- 
ins: to circu7nslances. , ' > 




HIS CAPITAL IN THE STOCKS. 
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Our two friends employ their leisure hours, which 
amount to twenty-three and a half out of the twenty-four, 
in smoking birdseye and telling various anecdotes con- 
nected with their past career. As these legends furnish 
much valuable information relative to the state of existing 
medical concerns, we have, by reason of our intimacy with 
Mr. Muff, procured notes of their conversations. These 
we intend to present weekly, until our readers are tired of 
them, or our file is exhausted. We shall adopt the narra- 
tive style, and avail ourselves of such illustrations as may 
tend to throw additional interest over our sketches. And 
taking an old friend by the hand, we begin by a faint at- 
tempt to describe 

MR. RAPP'S FAREWELL FEAST. 

Next to imprisonment for debt there are few positions 
in life more cheerfully exhilarating than that of house-sur- 
geon to a hospital ; especially if it be one where " acci- 
dents are received night and day without letters of recom- 
mendation." Constantly surrounded by scenes of the 
most pleasant and mirth-inspiring description ; breathing 
the purest atmosphere in the world; revelling at lunch 
upon hospital cheese, which is a relish apparently pre- 
pared, with the nicest culinary art, from bees-wax, yellow 
soap, and doubtful eggs ; faring sumptuously withal every 
day at the board-room dinner-table, in company with the 
matron, house-apothecary, secretary, and other choice spi- 
rits, who delight in the sunshine of humour or wit ; and 
never depressed by the wearisome monotony of lying in bed 
all night long, his existence is, indeed, enviable. So thought 
Mr. Rapp ; who having been house-surgeon to the St. 
Tourniquet's Hospital for one year, evinced his gratitude 
at the close of his duties, by inviting some of his friends to 
an extensive spread. Medical students are not in the 
habit of refusing invitations, (more especially, if there is 
a faint hope thrown out of unlimited half-and-half, inex- 
haustible tobacco-jars, or uncounted pipes,) and accord- 
ingly some sixteen or eighteen accepted, including the 
majority of our old acquaintances. The immortal Muff 
himself left all his patients to his "assistant," and, havino- 
locked up the croton oil and prussic acid for fear of acci- 
dents, and provided Randall with a quart of black draught 
and a screw of parochial pills, came up from Clodpole'by 
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an evening train. Mr. Manhug and Mr. Jones did not 
wait to be asked, but sent word to say that they meant to 
come. Mr. Newcome, the last new pupil, wrote the fol- 
lowing note in reply : — 

" Mr. Newcome presents his compliments to Mr. Rapp, 
and will have much pleasure in accepting his polite invi- 
tation, but hopes it will not be a late party, as he is anxious 
to follow up the sober and temperate course recommended 
by Vincent Priessnitz." 

And the other visitors having heard it reported that 
there was to be no end of rumpsteaks and oyster-sauce, 
went without their dinners, to the great astonishment of 
the proprietor of the Rupert Street Dining-rooms; and 
as soon as the four o'clock lecture was over, and the pro- 
fessor evaporated, played with their subscription skittles 
in the dissecting-room until it was quite dark, when they 
adjourned to the house-surgeon's parlour, where the com- 
pany was expected to assemble. 

Most rooms appropriated by the kindness of hospital 
governors to house-surgeons, are very much alike ; Ave 
may say (for the benefit of those who have passed their 
Latin), ex uno disce omnes. The apartment has an odour 
of tobacco, the furniture is fashionable, inasmuch as it is 
remarkably old, and the paper is of that elaborate pattern, 
which you see stamped before your eyes in the window 
of a shop in St. Giles, and afterwards labelled "three 
farthings ;" additionally ornamented on each side of the 
fire-place by legends, inscriptions, and diverting diagrams, 
in pencil. When any house-surgeon of former times 
possessed a diamond ring, which appears to have been by 
no means a common occurrence, he signed his name there- 
with amono-st the archives of the window panes; if he 
were not addicted to jewelry, he simply cut his initials 
upon the panels of the shutters with a scalpel. Aged 
men with gray hair, who have been attached as messen- 
gers to the hospital for the last sixty years, speak vaguely 
of persons coming to whitewash the ceiling, and paint the 
wainscoat when they were boys; but these traditions are 
ascribed more to the garrulity of age than the remem- 
brance of such a proceeding having actually occurred. 
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II. 

mr. rapp's farewell feast. — {Continued.) 
Nine o'clock was the time named for supper ; and, un- 
like the false appointments of worldly society, as the hos- 
pital clock chimed that hour, every man had assembled. 
The appearance of the room was most imposing. The long 
table had been brought up from the board -room, and was 
lighted by four mould-candles, inserted respectively in a 
plated, brass, japanned, and flat tin candlestick, whilst an 
elegant epergne graced the centre of the table, formed by 
a round galvanic battery full of celery. The whole de- 
rived additional beauty from the circumstance of no two 
articles of glass or crockery being alike ; whilst before the 
gentleman upon whom the task devolved of carving the 
six baked fowls was placed a double-edged catlin and a 
metocarpal saw — the technical names of two instruments 
which would be of great service in the event of the poultry 
turning out tough or ligamentous. The old skeleton, that 
generally hung down with a balance-weight from the 
roof of the theatre, was also brought up and placed in a 
classical attitude on the small table behind the " vice ;" and 
the base of a skull, presumed to be the same from which 
all the house-surgeons ever since the dark ages ground up 
the foramina, formed an appropriate and professional to- 
bacco-box, proving that medical students, in their most 
idle moments, never lose sight of their studies. 

We will not describe the actual feeding. It will simply 
be necessary to state that the dissections of the glutsei bo- 
vis (vulgo rump-steaks) were carried on with praiseworthy 
application, and that the fowls were speedily converted into 
anatomical preparations. The guests evinced indefatigable 
perseverance in perpetually taking wine with each other; 
and Coke, the porter, who waited, showed his knowledge 
of his business, by continually walking round the table, 
filling every glass he saw empty with half-and-half, from 
a can which somewhat resembled a two-gallon water-pot 
without a spout. 

At length, when the appetites were appeased and the 
things removed, the real business of the evening com- 
menced. 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Rapp, "I have the pleasure of 
informing you that there is nothing in the wards over our 
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head but broken arms and convalescent dislocations ; you 
can therefore kick up as much row as you please. I beg 
to propose 'The Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, and the rest of the Royal 
Family.' As none of them are here to return thanks, 
pass the wine, Manhug, and sing a song." 

The toast being first greeted with musical honours, 
which intimated that the Glueen was " a jolly good fellow," 
strengthened by the affirmation that all of them said so, 
Mr. Manhug proceeded to sing, tucking his thumbs into 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat, balancing himself on the 
hind-legs of his chair, clearing the trachea of some imagi- 
nary obstacle, and looking rather vicious at a crack in the 
ceiling. 

MR. MANHUG'S SONG.— An Assistant Wanted. 

Wanted a gentleman fitted to fill 
The post of assistant with competent skill 
To a country practitioner highly genteel, 
With a Union of paupers to physic and heal ; 
Where against all petitions his heart he must steel, 
Nor ever presume their distresses to feel, 
For a medical man should be always genteel, — 
So extraordinarily genteel. 

He's expected to know all the different branches 
Into which proper medical science now launches ; 
He must bleed with precision, ne'er missing a vein, 
And draw double teeth without fracture or pain. 
The parish is small— ten miles by sixteen— 
With some commons and gravel-pits scattered between; 
And, respecting the cases— to state 'tis perhaps right, 
That they always occur in the dead of the night. 
Wanted a gentleman, &c. 

The Pharmacopoeia by heart he must know, 
And ne'er seem reluctant — when sent for— to go ; 
He must learn to write labels in different styles, 
And wash all the bottles— flats, mixtures, and phials. 
If well educated he chances to be, 
He may come in the parlour to dinner and tea; 
But when the meal's over, must put by his chair, 
And back to the surgery counter repair. 

Wanted a gentleman, &c. 

These are the principal matters-™ "'^ ]M d . 
He must always appear commc-il-faiU and we dressed , 
And "since with much practice his mind will be stored, 
The salary offer'd is-lodging and board. 
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Wanted a gentleman, fitted to fill 
The tooth of a patient, with gold leaf and skill, 
Who can walk like a postman, nor ever feel ill, 
Nor beyond seven minutes expect to sit still, 
But always be making draught, mixture, or pill, 
And post every ledger, and write every bill, 
And sleep in a garret, small, dreary, and chill, 
And succumb to a country practitioner's will, 

Who is most particularly genteel. 

"That's all, gentlemen," said Mr. Manhug, thinking it 
was time for the applause to begin, as he made an inclina- 
tion of his head, intended half for a bow to his auditors, 
and half to bring his head into his wine-glass — it being a 
fixed rule at all convivial parties, that a person, having 
sung, should immediately on the conclusion of his indis- 
cretion make a pretence of drinking, which implies that 
there is no more to come. This is a wholesome practice, 
as nothing is more awkward than to thank one for a song, 
when only two out of the five verses have been got through. 

Mr. Manhug's lyrical attempt was applauded to a de- 
gree which caused a short divertisement of candlesticks 
and tumblers, and woke seven patients in the next ward. 
The sentiment which followed was an expression of regret 
that the earthquake did not take place immediately under 
Apothecaries' Hall on an examination night; and then the 
chairman, after the manner of the gentleman who does the 
bass before the looking-glass at Evans's, knocked on the 
table, and said, "Gentlemen, I have to call your attention 
to a song from Mr. Jones." 

Mr. Jones readily complied, and somewhat pluming 
himself on his voice, commenced informing the company 
that the glasses sparkled on the board ("room-table," 
added sotto voco by Mr. Rapp), and that the reign of 
pleasure had begun — finishing by a threat to drown some 
imaginary intruder in a bowl if he dared to make his ap- 
pearance. The great point of the song was the execution 
of the " bowl." The nearest idea we can give the reader 
of its deliverance is to beg he will separate the word in 
bo and ole, and put three distinct o's between them, each 
one lower than the other, until the last appeared to ema- 
nate from some organised ophicleide fixed in the pit of the 
stomach. The song appeared very popular and admitted 
of a general chorus, which swelled as it proceeded, until 
one of the night-nurses put her head into the door, and 
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mildly hinted that the sciatica case in No. 12 did not ap- 
pear to enter equally into the hilarity of the song, but was 
lying awake, and grumbling ; at which Mr. Rapp felt ex- 
ceedingly indignant, having imagined that he had per- 
fectly provided against any such occurrence, by administer- 
ing an extra ten minims of Tr. Spir. in the night draught 
of No. 12. 

By degrees the company attained a high state of convi- 
viality. Mr. Jones did the "cats," and imitated Macrea- 
dy; Mr. Manhug sawed the piece of wood; and Mr. 
Muff sang an extempore song, which sent the new man 
into a state of astonished paralysis, and very much 
amused everybody else. This was the style of 

MR. MUFF'S EXTEMPORE. 
Am. — " Tlure is nae link about the house." 

The gent who sits upon my left 

Hath stock around his throat, 
His trousers they are black, and the 

Same colour is his coat. 
He weareth broach, but if I have 

On breeding good encroached 
I'm really very sorry that 

I have the subject broached. 

Tol lol de lol, tol liddle lol, &c. 

There is a gent I now behold 

A drinking of his wine, 
He is a regular jolly cove 

And that— that— (I beg your pardon gentlemen)— 
(Cries of" Try back," " Never mind, old fellow," " Go ahead," Sfe.) 
He is a regular jolly cove 

And— ('pon my word I'm hard up) — 
And is a friend of mine. 
Loud chorus of charitable students. 

Tol lol de lol, lol liddle lol, &c. 

"Bravo' Muff; famous! capital! you never did it 
better," resounded from various mouths as our friend 

concluded. . . - , 

" Now, Mr. Newcome, what's your opinion oi the an- 
cient Greeks ?" said Manhug briskly. 

Mr Newcome started as if he was shot and replied, 
"Upon my word, Mr. Manhug, I hardly know. I ve 
never thought about them." ^ 

« Well, then, sing a song. 

M r Newcome blushed exceedingly, and said ho really 
(i 
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would if he could, but he never knew one, or else he 

should be most happy. 

"Oh, humbug!" continued Manhug ; "come, fire 

away; something mentisental, if you don't know a comic 
„ 11 



one. 



After intense confusion, Mr. Newcome was prevailed 
upon to murmur "Gaily the troubadour;" which was 
rendered additionally amusing by Mr. Muff always shout- 
ing " Singing from Palestine" everywhere but in the right 
place. 

" There, that '11 do, Newcome," cried Mr. Jones, who 
was evidently a little hazy, at the end of the second verse. 
"We know all the rest; it's as stale as a Monday bun, 
and much more filling at the price." 

Thus burked, Mr. Newcome relapsed into silence, and 
after several more songs and pleasantries, Mr. Rapp voted 
an adjournment to Evans's in several cabs. Who went 
with him, and how they fared, remains to be told in the 
next number. 



III. 

THE DESTINIES OF MR. RAPp's GUESTS. 

Regular dramatists, in writing plays, appear to bear in 
view the various adventures of certain parties, who are 
separated during the progress of the plot, and eventually 
brought together again at the conclusion. So must we 
frame the present section of our experiences ; for as all the 
visitors did not adopt the same course, it will be necessary 
to follow each party singly. 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Rapp, with rather indistinct 
declamation, " the day is gone— the night's our own, and 
bright are the beams of the morning sky ; so who '11 have 
some more punch ? and then we'll be off. Mr. Jones 
will first give his imitation of the cornet-a-pistons, and play 
something from « Norma' with the chill off. Order '" 

This command was accompanied by so sharp a rap on 
the table with the hammer, that it made a large dent and 
broke the handle. The shock restored a temporary si- 
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lence with all except Mr. Newcome, who was found, upon 
Mr. Manhug's endeavouring to ascertain the source of 
certain plaintive wailings which he heard, seated under 
the table, and singing, " The brave old oak," in a most 
melancholy key, crying between the verses, but apparent- 
ly with the idea that he was contributing in an important 
manner to the conviviality. Not heeding him, Mr. Jones 
twisted a piece of paper round a pocket-comb, and gave 
the desired imitation, which was a kind of variation of the 
duet, "Yes, we together will live, will die," merging by 
a very clever gradation into " Nix my Dolly ;" upon the 
introduction of which popular air all the party who were 
capable to do so rose from their seats, and stamped and 
twirled about the room, after the most approved manner 
of Mr. Paul Bedford, until the night-nurse again made 
her appearance. But just as she was about to speak, Mr. 
Muff threw a fifteen-shilling pea-coat at her, which re- 
pelled her into the passage, and she was never seen again. 
On the proposal of the adjournment to Evans's being 
repeated, the party rose, and with some difficulty routed 
out their own Chesterfields and hats, which last were 
more or less contused from the superincumbent wrappers. 




Then, having corked Mr. Newcome's face, laid him on 
Mr. Rapp's bed, and hid the looking-glass, they turned 
out into the open air. 

» Cab, sir ?" cried the leader of the nearest stand to the 
hospital/as he saw our friends approach. 

"How many can you take, old fireworks? asked Mr. 

a *?Many as you like, sir. ^ Regler ingey-rubber cab 
mine is— stretch to anythink !" "' . 

Whereupon four gentlemen immediately rushed inside, 
put up the windows, and began to smoke ; Mr. Muff 
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climbed on to the box, by the driver, with one of the 
dressers, whose name was Tanks ; and Mr. Manhug per- 
sisted in riding upon the back, until finding- the spikes 
made rather an uneasy seat, he scaled the roof, and seat- 
ed himself upon it. Messrs. Rapp and Jones said they 
would walk to Knight's for some oysters, and join them 
afterwards ; and the others went home, did worse, or talked 
about setting off to walk to Hampstead for some country air. 

" Where would you like to go, gentlem'n ?" asked the 
driver, having reached the box by the succession of vio- 
lent efforts peculiar to cabmen. 

" As far as you can towards Brighton for eighteen- 
pence," replied Mr. Muff. 

"Hold your row," politely interposed Mr. Manhug; 
" Go to Evans's, and look sharp about it." 

Their progress was not very rapid, for the horses in 
night-cabs are not over-brilliant ; but at length the vehicle 
stopped at the end of the Piazza in Covent-garden, and 
disgorged its contents. Rather a fierce argument ensued 
respecting the fare, which Mr. Manhug offered to toss the 
cabman for first, and fight him afterwards ; but it was at 
length amicably adjusted, and the party descended to the 
tavern. Elbowing their way through the guests, they 
pushed up to the top of the room, followed by one of the 
waiters. 

" Pray order, gentlemen !" cried the chairman, as they 
adjusted themselves with some little noise. 

" Well, we're doing it as fast as we can," replied Mr. 
Manhug, giving directions ; " I declare I've got perfectly 
peckish again." 

The room was very full of company, and the various 
characteristics of the guests would have afforded much 
amusement to a quiet observer. A large proportion of 
them were evidently visitors from the country, who 
thought going to the theatre and Evans's afterwards was 
"the thing." At the end of the room, a tall gentleman 
in a white Taglioni, large whiskers, and an overpowering 
shawl-scarf adorned with some gold posts-and-chains, 
having ascertained that everybody was looking at him, 
shook hands patronisingly with the singers, which pro- 
ceeding he made sure stamped him a man about town, 
and the jlarof the assembly. Lower down, four " vents," 
(there is no mistaking the appellation) in cut-away coats 
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and fierce stocks, were attempting the aristocratic, in 
which they might possibly have succeeded had their 
hands been less coarse, and their finger-nails less dubby ; 
and in the alcove of one of the windows was another 
visitor, who, after various " goes" of grog, was half asleep, 
and half lost in apparent and unchanging admiration of 
some cigar-ashes that lay on the table before him. 

" Herr Von Joel will oblige us with a song, gentlemen," 
cried the chairman. < 

" Bravo, Joel !" cried Mr. Muff, from the end of the 
room ; " fire away, old boy. Lully-lully-lully-lully-liety '." 
A sharp rap from the chairman's hammer cut short our 
friend's falsetto imitation, and the good-humoured Ger- 
man, who was at a table in the centre, began his own ver- 
sion of " The Swiss Boy." But here Mr. Muff's unhappy 
propensity to assist in social melody once more became 
apparent ; and after singing the choruses with his custom- 
ary exuberance of voice and style, he broke out in the 
middle of one of the verses, using his own dialect as he 
had picked it up by ear — 

" To shlingalang, to shlungalong, for blatz a dun aloy 
Steh ner ofe, steh ner ofe " 

" Order, sir !" cried the proprietor. " We cannot have 
the harmony of the room disturbed by one party." 

" I beg to say I was contributing to the harmony," re- 
plied Mr. Muff. . 

It seemed that other persons entertained a different opi- 
nion, for the song stopped, and the attention of the room 
was immediatclydrawn towards the cause of the interrup- 
tion. But our friend's steam was well up ; and, nothing 
abashed, he rose gravely from his chair, and spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

" Mr. Evans, gentlemen, and waiters. 

" Sit down, Muff, and don't be an ass," gently observed 

Mr. Manhug. . . . .. , T 

"I sha'n't. I came here to enjoy conviviality, and I 
mean to do it. Mr. Evans, I repeat, and gentlemen, he 
continued gravely, « I ask you, is it possible to discuss a 
roast potato, or enjoy a song, with such a small piece o 
butter as one of your waiters has brought me ? Look 
here, sir !" And hereupon he exhibited on his fork a pat 
about the size and thickness of a crown. 
6* 
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" I am very sorry it does not meet your approbation, 
sir," said Evans, half angry, half smiling ; " you had bet- 
ter speak to the waiter." 

" I have spoken to the waiter, Mr. Evans," replied MufF 
with emphasis ; "and he told me, although small in size, 
yet its flavour was most delicate, which caused it to go 
twice as far as pats in ordinary." 

" I must beg of you to be silent, sir, and sit down," said 
the proprietor. " You are disturbing the company." 

" The company may go " 

What he was about to say was never known, for Mr 
Manhug interrupted the speech, by pulling the speaker 
forcibly down into his chair, in which proceeding he 
knocked over one of the pewter vases of hot water, which 
deluged the table, and slightly scalded the knees of two 
nice young gentlemen, with very clean exuberant collars 
and no whiskers, who were sitting on the other side, and 
trying to smoke cigars, without looking poorly. Possibly 
there would have been a riot ; but Manhug apologized as 
well as he was able, and a comic song commenced imme- . 
diately, in which an Irishman was made to bless the Lord 
Mayor, and offer a wish "that his red nose might never 
set fire to the powder in his wig and blow his brains out." 
By the conclusion, Mr. Muff's equanimity was complete- 
ly restored, but Mr. Manhug fearing he would plunge 
into more alcoholic beverage if he staid — having already 
imbibed quite enough — ventured to persuade him to de- 
part, in which he at length succeeded. But, before going, 
he insisted upon giving each of the vocalists his card, as 
well as an invitation to come and stay a fortnight with 
him at Clodpole when the shooting season came on, or 
indeed whenever, and for as long as they liked ; and he 
also shook hands affectionately with Evans, and hoped he 
was not offended, as what he said was this, that he never 
meant to insult anybody, but would be happy to see him 
at breakfast the next morning, and begged he would say 
what he would like to have. Then, favouring the com- 
pany present with a slight extemporary solo variation 
of his own, upon a theme furnished by the last sono-, 
he accompanied Manhug to the door, the other students 
remaining behind. A slight altercation arose upon pay- 
ment, Mr. Muff protesting against his friend's paying 
tenpence for two poached eggs, which he affirmed was 
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sevenpence clear profit, and which he was about to turn 
back and expostulate with Evans upon, if Manhug had 
not coaxed and overruled him. But having-, at last, re- 
lieved his indignation, by recommending the waiter to 
study the " Ready Reckoner" in Punch's Almanack, he 
blundered upstairs to the Piazza, where they met Rapp 
and Jones, just on the point of descending. 



IV. 

the destinies or mr. rapp's guests. — (Continued.) 

Lounging out of Evans's, the first proceeding of the 
quartette was to form a council under the Piazza to con- 
sider what should be done next ; and here, as is usual in 
the deliberations of medical students, much confusion pre- 
vailed. Mr. Manhug proposed an adjournment to his 
lodgings, where " they could light a fire and have some 
more grog." Mr. Rapp voted for going to a ball at the 
Lowther Rooms, having ascertained, from an imposing 
gas star in King William street, that such a festivity was 
being perpetrated. Mr. Jones appeared inclined to follow 
the first proposal; and Mr. Muff, whose excitement was 
considerably increased by coming out into the fresh air, 
leant back against one of the columns and said " he wasn't 
going to put up with humbug from anybody; and that if 
they intended to insult him, or break friends, they would 
find themselves in the wrong box." 

"Well, come along then, old fellow," said Mr. Rapp, 
persuasively. 

" I shan't come along," was the firm response. 

"Then stay where you are," rejoined Mr. Rapp 

"I shall do just as I please," answered Mr. Muff, 
gravely. " If I like to go to sleep amongst the turnip-tops 
in the market, I shall do it." .,„»,» i j 

"Nobody wants to hinder you," said Mr. Manhug; and 
knowing their friend's obstinacy was rather peculiar, 
when he was at all elevated, the other three-, walked off, 
leaving Mr. Muff gazing at a gas lamp: his condition 
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being not inaptly described by the inscription over the 
door of the tavern — "Evans's late Joys;" which was 
equally applicable to the bygone pleasures and the time 
of night. 

Leaving him for a while to his meditations, we will 
follow his three companions. By Mr. Manhug's per- 
suasion they decided upon going to his lodgings in Alfred- 
street, Bedford-square: and accordingly proceeded in that 
direction, varying the usual route by going through the 
Rookery, where Mr. Jones informed them they would see 
some life. 

For the benefit of the upper classes, we may state 
that " the Rookery" is the name applied to a portion of 
St. Giles's which may be comprised in an irregular quad- 
rangle, bounded by Great Russel-street, Tottenham Court 
Road, High-street, and a small thoroughfare whose name 
we know not, down which the unsleeping eye of Grim- 
stone never ceases to watch from the snufT-manu factory. 
Ladies and gentlemen who visit Meux's Brewery, to see 
the vats, partake of stout and biscuits, and occasionally 
break their necks, or tumble into the malt bins, may obtain 
a glimpse of the Rookery from some of the upper windows 
of that establishment. They will discover some narrow 
dirty streets, into which the scavenger's cart has apparent- 
ly never penetrated, choked up with rubbish of every 
description, amidst which, a tribe of ragged infants are 
tumbling about, so intimately assimilated to it, that the 
unpractised eye at first mistakes them for animated dirt 
heaps. Tattered articles of wearing apparel are displayed 
on poles, here and there projecting from the windows, 
deluded into the belief that they have been washed ; and if 
a view could be gained of the interiors, similar things, 
patched and ragged, might be discovered upon lines 
stretched across the apartment; but for this purpose the 
casements must be opened, as the greater part of its panes 
have brown paper and pieces of board substituted for glass. 
No animals, except the aborigines, are seen in the streets ; 
nor is there a single bird-cage hung out from any of the 
houses ; for the inhabitants are so miserably poor that they 
can scarcely keep themselves. A ragged hen from Tot- 
tenham Court Road once misguidedly ventured within 
'.he precincts of the Rookery, and was immediately mas- 
sacred by the natives in a savage and blood-thirsty man- 
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ner; since which time poultry has been considered as an 
apocryphal genus in the district. As evening approaches, 
dull lights gleam from each of the windows, and a few 
gaunt cats, with grizzled coats and hungry eyes, occasion- 
ally make their appearance, darting like spectres past the 
startled passenger who has dared to invade this wretched 
spot; whilst one or two dead rats lying in the road, crushed 
and mangled, prove that they are sometimes found by 
chance in the houses ; but even this is a rare occurrence, 
for the very vermin would starve, in such a locality. 

Not until after nightfall does the vitality of the Rookery 
spring into full action. Many of its inhabitants, who live 
perpetually in dark cellars, are distressed, like bats and 
owls, with the daylight; many more dare not face it. It 
is then that a few wretched females, shoeless and unbon- 
neted,— their matted hair twisted carelessly round their 
heads, and a coarse, dirty shawl hugged over their shoul- 
ders, — emerge into the nearest thoroughfare, in the hope 
of gaining a half-quartern from some idle frequenter of the 
o-in-shops. Squalid children also creep out, in search of 
what they may purloin— children who never knew what 
childhood was, but who grew up at once from the baby to 
the adult, cunning and precocious. 

" Now, my ancients," said Mr. Jones, as they turned out 
of Broad-street, "button your coats, and put your hand- 
kerchiefs in your hats." t 
"I attended my first case somewhere about here, ob- 
served Mr. Rapp, "and didn't exactly know what to do; 
so I stood some whisky to the lot, and I can t help thinking 
that we all got exceedingly drunk." . 

"And what became of your patient?' inquired Mr. 

M ""oh^I followed the advice of a celebrated professor, and 
left every thing to nature. That's my general plan in all 
cases that I don't clearly understand. 

Which assertion, not being at all doubted, provoked no 
reply; the other two merely thinking what a very active 
partner nature must have proved m Mr. Rapp s practice 

They had not proceeded a great way, when a terrific 
rio t in a house on their right attracted tkeif attention. As 
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and was of course followed by the two others. As they 
entered the back parlour, from which spot the popular in- 
dignation burst, a curious scene presented itself. The 
miserable chamber was packed full of Irish, — all scream- 
ing and shouting at the top of their voices; and in the 
thickest part of the throng, various quart pots were ob- 
servable, with arms attached to them, wheeling round in 
eccentric figures before they descended on the heads of 
unseen individuals. Several ladies were stationed on 
boxes and other articles of furniture round the room, 
gazing at the melee, like spectators at a tournament, whom 
they perhaps resembled, from the extreme antiquity of 
their costumes; and it was pleasing to see them encou- 
raging their professed champions with their voices, or 
occasionally throwing a guerdon of their affections, in the 
shape of a flat iron or broken candlestick, into the lists: 
not with any avowed aim, but feeling sure, like a cockney 
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IV" 

SHOOTING AT A COVE-T 

with his eyes shut, that something must be hit out of the 
lot. 

" What's the row ?" inquired Mr. Rapp of a gentleman 
next to him, in a livery of blue blanket, turned up with 
dirt and whitewash. 

" Vot's the hods ?" was the reply ; " are you crushers in 
disguise ?" Not deigning to reply, Mr. Rapp, by dint of 
extreme muscular exertion, elbowed "his way into the 
centre of the combatants, Messrs. Manhug and Jones 
being " the creatures who followed in his lee." 

" Ooraw for the svells !" cried one of the insurgents, as 
he tried to bonnet Mr. Rapp, smashing in his gossamer 
like a strawberry-pottle; whereupon that gentleman put 
b.is flexores digitorum into a state of extreme contraction, 
and, by the sudden extension of the elbow-joint and fore- 
arm, dealt a violent blow on the face of his aggressor, 
which evidently ruptured a small branch of one of the 
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vessels which accompany the first pair, or olfactory 
nerves. 

This was the signal for a general change in the attack ; 
and it would have been an awkward affair for our friends, 
had not a policeman providentially appeared at the door. 
Beating the mob away with his staff, he immediately 
pounced upon Mr. Rapp, who was throwing his fists 
about in wild convolutions, something like a dislocated 
windmill, hitting whoever came first. 

" Who are you ?" cried the ex-house-surgeon, as he 
found himself seized. 

" I'll pretty soon show you who I am," returned the 
policeman : " come out of that, and let's see what sort of a 
story you'll tell the inspector." 

Forcing his way to the door, he pulled Mr. Rapp after 
him; and with the other two at his side, they gained the 
stree t_the policeman looking about him for a companion, 
in that wistful manner which these functionaries assume 
when one man wishes to take three into custody. 

Those conversant with street-rows must be aware of the 
supernatural manner in which policemen appear at any 
emeate. Nobody sees them approach, and yet there they 
always are, as if they came up traps in the pavement, or 
dropped down from the skies. We should incline to the 
latter opinion, only we never saw them on the wing. 

In another minute an additional member of the F di- 
vision marched round the corner; and as the first turned 
to summons him, Mr. Rapp took advantage of the circum- 
stance, and with a sudden spring jerked himself from the 
clutch of his detainer. . 

» Cut like bricks, and bilk the jug," he cried, in one ot 
those speeches which bother the French authors so much 
when they try to translate our works. In an instant the 
three were off, whilst the policemen started after them. 

« The street— splits— into— three-at the top, gasped 
Mr. Rapp, as they darted along the centre of the road. 
"I'll take-the-middb one-Jones, nght-Manhug- 
left. Now — don't — jib." • , ,. 

The value of this advice was soon visible ; for the police- 
men were so confused at the division of their chase that 
Zv Actually stopped for two or three minutes before they 
could make up their minds which to follow; and this space 
wm sufficient to place .he thrr- students out of danger. 
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No. V. 

WHICH RE-UNITES OUR FRIENDS. 

Alfred-street, Bedford-square, is a small arterial 
branch of the great aorta of London vitality, situated 
amidst the central squares of the metropolis. To describe 
it surgically, we should say, that, in the event of a gas- 
pipe aneurism in Tottenham Court Road, which required 
the pavement of that route to be " taken up," Alfred-street, 
by communicating with certain other thoroughfares, would 
carry on the circulation. This is the only accident that 
could cause a bustle in its usually tranquil purlieus, as at 
ordinary times no one is seen in it but those who lodge 
therein ; except wandering organists, and retailers of 
tumbling dolls, chickweed, groundsel, and water-cresses. 
First and second floors to let, furnished, varying from 
twenty to thirteen shillings hebdomadal rent, with six- 
pence a day for fire, and a shilling a week for boots, 
abound in its mansions, the eastern range of which is dos- 
a-dos Avith the western line of Gower-street, separated by 
a rich valley abounding in coach-houses and horses, 
chickens, carriages, and clothes-lines, termed a Mews. 

Several medical students — principally those attached to 
the University College — reside in Alfred-street. To dis- 
cover their residences, it is merely necessary to watch the 
peregrinations of ihe boy attached to the public-house at 
the corner, when he calls for the empty pewters. From 
some of the abodes he only reclaims a modest pint, from 
others three or four quarts, with the tops squeezed together 
as if by a powerful grasp, the handles distorted, and the 
general contour of the vessel battered and disarranged. 
There is no doubt concerning the occupiers of these latter 
houses, which have all apertures for latch-keys in their 
doors, stands for rushlights in their passages, and attenu- 
ated carpets on the stairs. Therein do the sucking Galens 
set up their Lares and Penates — their preparations and 
tobacco-jars. 

By some kind of instinctive coincidence, the students 
who betook themselves to flight at the end of the last 
chapter, arrived within a few minutes of each other at the 
door of Mr. Manhug'a lodgings in Alfred-street. The on- 
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cupier himself was the first who got there ; and, being 
slightly elevated by the fresh excitement of the chase, he 
was found trying very hard to let himself in with a short 
pipe, whilst he was at the same time insanely endeavour- 
ing to smoke his latch-key, which he found would not 
draw at all, after having used up all his German-tinder 
allumetles, and burnt his nail with the phosphorus in the 
attempt to light it. The arrival of Messrs. Jones and 
Rapp put all things to rights : but on entering the passage 
they found that the rushlight had long since given its last 
splutter, and all was wrapped in obscurity. 

"What's to be done now?" asked Mr. Rapp, in a tone 
of vexation. 

"Ring up the servant," rejoined Manhug, seizing the 
handle of the area-bell, and pulling it down violently. 
Fortunately, however, for the slumbers of the domestics, 
none of the area-bells in Alfred-street are available, or it 
would go hard with the servants of the lodging-houses, in 
whatever part of the house those useful menials repose — 
a point, we believe, which has never yet been correctly 
ascertained, beyond the suppositions of the most vague 
hypothesis ; unless it be in the long drawers of the kitchen- 
dressers. 

"I'm game to climb up the lamp-post," exclaimed Mr. 
Rapp, with Spartan heroism. 

"Well, go on, then," replied Mr. Jones; "Manhug 
and I will help you." 

Aided by various thrusts and heaves from his two 
friends, Mr. Rapp contrived to catch hold of the projecting 
ladder rest ; and, by a sudden muscular exertion, seated 
himself across it, and opened the door of the lamp ; the ac- 
complishment of which feat so delighted his amour propre, 
that he gave vent to his satisfaction in a few selections 
from the Macbeth music, as performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre and the Cider Cellars, under the management of 
Messrs. Macready and Rhodes. He had got through the 
" Many more, many more" and had broken out in a fresh 
place with " We fly by night, midst troo-oo-oo-oops of 
spirits," which he was shouting most lustily, taking all 
the parts himself, when an outline appeared at the corner 
of the street, whose form there was no mistaking, feeeing 
which, and not anxious for an interview with another po- 
liceman Messrs. Manhug and Jones— we almost blush to 
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chronicle the retreat — slunk quietly into the passage, and 
closed the door, leaving Mr. Rapp in his elevated situation, 
totally unconscious of the new arrival, and chanting, with 
all due emphasis and effect, 

" My little, little, airy spirit — see, see — see, see, 
Sits on a foggy cloud, and waits for me !" 

"Now, just come down from that," exclaimed a voice 
from below, which stopped the singer as if he had been 
shot. 

Mr. Rapp looked from his post, and saw the policeman. 
A close observer might have observed that a slight shock 
convulsed his frame ; 'twas but an instant, for speedily his 
pride ran crimson to his heart, until he recovered his self- 
possession : the next moment he boldly uttered, in reply, 
"I shan't. Come up and take me down yourself, and 
when I am down, you may take me up." 

This speech evidently puzzled the policeman, who, for 
the space of half a minute, was perfectly silent, consider- 
ing how he should proceed. Then, assuming an air of 
double importance, he cried out, 

"I order you in the Queen's name to come down." 
"Oh, nonsense, man," returned Mr. Rapp, in chiding 
accents— "you mustn't take the Queen's name in vain in 
that way. I'm sure Albert wouldn't like it, if he heard 
you ; he's remarkably particular upon those points." 

"Come down, sir," roared the policeman, gettino- very 
angry. J 

"Hush ! now, don't you," replied Rapp ; " I must say 
with Mr. Evans, ' I can't have the harmony of the street 
disturbed by one party.' I am certain your inspector 
would not approve of your kicking up a row like this in 
the middle of the night." 

" Wait a minute," cried the policeman, movino- off in 
extreme wrath towards the centre of the street 

"I should think so, rather," said Mr. Rapp, takino- a 
manual observation of his retreating form; " Oh °of 
course, I shall stay till you return." 

Turning off the gas from the jet of the lamp, which 
threw his locality into complete darkness—for the Alfred- 
street lamps somewhat resemble the complimentary calls 
of cherubims— Mr. Rapp twisted himself off from his 
perch, and slid down the post. Tones and Manhua, who 
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had been on the watch the whole time, directly admitted 
him, and then as rapidly closed the door. In two minutes 
the policeman returned, when they heard additional foot- 
steps and much grumbling. Then, waiting in breathless 
suspense until the evidence of their presence grew fainter 
and fainter, they crept up-stairs, not deeming it safe to 
venture out again after their hair-breadth escapes. Mr. 
Manhug, with true English hospitality, gave up his bed 
to Jones and Rapp ; then ingeniously forming a tempo- 
rary couch for himself, out of carpet-bags, pea-coats, 
boots, and sofa-cushions, he also retired to rest, with his 
intellects still somewhat confused, but withal conscious of 
his double escape, and exceedingly rejoiced thereat. And 
here then we will leave them — merely informing you, 
courteous reader, as Francis Moore would say, that the 
next morning the sun rose many hours before they did. 
***** * 

What on earth Mr. Muff did after his friends left him, 
or where he passed the night, still remains a mystery. 
From careful inquiries, however, made by his friends, 
rather than from any particulars disclosed by himself, (for 
he appears to have been completely ignorant of all the 
circumstances,) it was learned that a gentleman, answer- 
ing his description, was found sleeping in a temporary 
erection of orange chests and nut sacks, which occupied 
a portion of the eastern end of Covent Garden market. 
It further seems that the said individual subsequently 
treated two aged basket-women to a pint of coffee each 
in a neighbouring coffee-house, and afterwards had a bot- 
tle of soda water in Long Acre. This was presumed to 
have been Mr. Muff, who appeared at the Hospital next 
day in any thing but robust health ; and, after contriving 
to swallow a few oysters, returned back to Clodpole, 
sleeping nearly the whole way down, which betokened 
a previous want of rest — the more so, as he travelled in 
a second-class carriage, where, under ordinary circum- 
stances, any thing like sleep is out of the question. 
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VI. 

HOW JACK RANDALL GOT ON DURING MR. MUFF S 
ABSENCE. 

Possibly our readers may remember that when Mr. 
Muff quitted Clodpole to be present at Mr. Rapp's fare- 
well banquet, he left his devoted, friend, Jack Randall, to 
take care of his practice during his absence, having locked 
up the more powerful medicines and dangerous instru- 
ments. That ingenious gentleman acquitted himself ad- 
mirably, both with respect to the patients and the exche- 
quer ; as Ave shall learn from his own mouth. 

It was the evening of Mr. Muff's return ; and he was 
seated in his back parlour with Mr. Randall, in company 
also with some gin and water, pipes, and the day-book. 

" Well," said Mr. Muff, " now tell us how you have 
managed." 

"Oh, uncommonly well to be sure," replied Jack. 
" You hadn't been gone half an hour before the surgery 
bell was seized with a violent attack of delirium tremens, 
and a gasping page informed me that old Miss Withers 
had such a fit of hysterics that they thought she would 
die before anybody got there. So I bolted off directly, 
taking a tourniquet and two cupping-glasses with me." 

11 Why, what on earth did you do that for ?" 

"Because it looked imposing and professional; when I 
got there I found the old girl crying, and laughing both 
at once, and talking an immense deal of unconnected 
rubbish to six or seven old women who were gathered 
round her. It is remarkable the propensity old women 
have to get together, Avhen any thing like illness is going 
on. I soon saw how Miss Withers was, you know." 

"How do you mean?" inquired Mr. Muff. 

" Oh, all right." The remainder of Mr. Randall's reply 
was simply pantomimic. His tumbler being empty, he 
took a copious draught of atmospheric air therefrom, and 
winked his right eye ; after which he tapped the quart 
stopple bottle that contained the gin with his pipe, and 
then winked his left eye : the import of these combined ac- 
tions being that Miss Withers had taken too much of 
"something which had disagreed with her." 

" Well, and what did you do ?" 
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" Why, I said you were from home, having been 
obliged to meet Sir Henry Halford and Sir James Clark, 
concerning the Archbishop of Canterbury's rheumatism, 
but that I knew her constitution and usual medicine, from 
your books. I put the cupping-glasses on her head, and 
the tourniquet on her arm, telling the old women these 
measures would counteract the photographic circulation, 
caused by too much excitement of the tariff and system in 
general; and that they must keep her perfectly quiet, or 
a severe attack of missouri leviathan might supervene- 
in the mean time I would send her something very effica- 
cious. When I got home I made her three such prime 
draughts." 

" What did you give her then ?" 

" You see I was not exactly certain about the proper 
doses of the drugs in the surgery, so I made up the phy- 
sic after a receipt of my own. I recollected the tub of 
elder wine that turned sour, so I drew a small quantity, 
and finding it a little too sharp, mixed up some soda with 
it, which made a great phizzing, and " 

"Excuse me, Jack: 'phizzing' is not a professional 
term — you should say, it ' effervesced.' " 

"Well, you know what I mean. The soda turned it 
quite green, and exceedingly nasty — so much so that 
when I went to see her again in the evening, she was 
quite well. Do you charge her visits ?" 

" Of course I do." 

" Very good — two visits at half a crown are five shil- 
lings, and & three draughts, four and six — that's nine and 
sixpence to. begin with; not quite so bad, I think." 

"No, indeed; I call it capital. Did any one else 
come ?" ' . 

" Oh, lots. I took out two teeth and broke two in ; but 
they all paid—only a shilling a-piece ; I put the money in 
t-he'desk. Then one of the Browns, the farmers, hurt him- 
self, and came.to be bled, and I think I did it rather. 

"You don't mean Jack, you were ^fool enough to try 
—why it's a' most delicate operation." 

« I know that— I felt his pulse, and. told him he mustn t 
think of losing blood from the arm ; but if he would take 
n advice he°would go home to bed, put a blister on his 
back and a dozen leeches on his s^e, and you would 
come' and see him in the morning. He did as I told h.m, 
7* 
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and now he is laid up safe for three or four days, and 
the bleeding would only have been a shilling. Is he 
good pay?" 

" We must chance that. At all events we can take it 
out in geese and turnips." 

"What a splendid general practitioner you would have 
made, Jack !" said Mr. Muff, lost in admiration at these 
proofs of his friend's genius. 

" I believe you," was the reply. " I think now, even- 
tually, that I shall turn to it. Well, I had not been in bed 
twenty minutes, before I was called up to go to the Union 
Workhouse. A tipsy tramp had disposed of himself in 
one of the outbuildings." 

" Nonsense !" 

" So it was ; but he had ; so I tried to open one of his 
jugulars." 

" My dear Jack ! how on earth did you know where the 
jugular was?" 

" I had not got the least idea, only that it was some- 
Avhere in the neck. But it didn't matter — it couldn't hurt 
him, and there must be an inquest : and that's some con- 
solation." 

"I think it would answer to run up to London again, and 
leave you here, if you go on at this rate," said Mr. Muff; 
" have some more grog, old chap. Did any thing else 
come ?" 

" Yes — the best joke of all. About four in the morning 
I was awoke by another ring, and a gentleman in a smock- 
frock told me that the wife of a cottager, at the other end 
of the, common, was expecting an immediate addition to 
the last census." 

" But you didn't surely go there, Jack ?" 

" Oh, no — not quite. I said you were not at home, but 
;here was a very clever doctor a few doors off; so he went 
and rung up old Binks, and he has been there ever since. 
I would advise you to keep in the way, because if any of 
his patients send for him in a hurry, you will get the job." 

"I do not exactly think that would be etiquette, Jack." 

"Pshaw! did you ever imagine that medical men know 
what etiquette meant ? Go into any town where four or 

five doctors are all struggling for the same living you 

cannot think what a generous, liberal-minded, open-hearted 
set of men they are." 
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Mr. Muff ruminated on this opinion, with his pipe in 
his mouth, until he had made out a satisfactory view of 
the cavern in the Miller and his Men amongst the embers 
of the fire-place. Then ringing the bell to know what 
there was in the house for supper, and receiving for a re- 
ply from the old woman who looked after his domestic 
comforts, " that there was nothing," if indeed we may ex- 
cept half a lemon and some cold potatoes, he sent out for 
some oysters ; and half an hour after, he was busily en- 
gaged with Jack Randall, endeavouring to scallop them 
in the tin top of the tamarind jar. 




VII. 

AN IMPORTANT REVELATION. 

We are compelled, as faithful chroniclers, to state that 
our friend Mr. Muff has been "done"— regularly sold, and 
swindled out of five pounds one, at Clodpole Races. 




CUT FOR THE SIMPLES. 

We hasten to report the transaction, in hopes that it 
mav be of service to our subscribers ; for, although our 
Number will not refresh the universe untd the Derby is 
over yet the Oaks, Ascot, and Mousley are still to come. 
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Accompanied by Jack Randall, Mr. Muff locked up his 
surgery on the " cup day" at the above place of resort ; 
and leaving word that if any thing required his attendance, 
he should be found at the winning-post after each race, 
set off to the race-course, about half a mile distant. He 
had not been there half an hour before the swindle took 
place, of which we are indebted to Mr. Randall for the 
particulars— Mr. Muff evidently feeling ashamed of his 
simplicity. 

It appears that although Joseph was " well up" in Lon- 
don diversions and impositions, he had not sufficiently 
studied the Physiology of the Race-course. Randall had 
left him, to arrange with some sporting friends about 
riding a jibbing mare in the hurdle-race ; and as Mr. Muff 
was sauntering about the course, his attention was drawn 
to a little knot of people who were crowding round a slight 
three-legged table, upon which a man was exhibiting the 
mysteries of the pea and thimble. As he had frequently 
heard of this game, coupled with the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, he joined the circle, 
and, by the politeness of the two bystanders, who saw he 
was anxious to inspect the game, and politely made way 
for him, got close to the table. 

A bird's-eye inspection of the company satisfied him that 
he was m proper company. There was an honest farmer 
in spectacles, with a pocket-book in his hand, full of notes, 
and a very superior gentleman's servant, in clean top- 
boots, with a whip; with two young men of fashion, in 
blue satin stocks, brown cutaway coats, with conservative 
brass buttons, and patent leather boots, with Ion a toes ; 
and a respectable gentleman in black, who looked some- 
thing between a butler out of place and a methodist par- 
son ; and lastly, such a dashing, handsome lady, in a 
lemon-coloured hnen muslin dress, beautifully embroi- 
dered with sprigs and trimmed with green bows, wearina 
a flat gold watch at her waist, not at all afraid of the pick- 
pockets, and wafting a perfume of verbena from the laced 
handkerchief that could be perceived all the way ud the 
course— also sporting one of the celebrated twenty-shil- 
ling bonnets which have caused so great an excitement 
irr the Royal Drawing-rooms and the fashionable world at 

"Gentlemen, and noble sportsmen," said the professor 
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of the game, who was a very pleasant-looking man, in a 
shooting-coat and freckles ; " the condishuns of this curi- 
ous game is easy to be taught and to be learnt. If you 
have a quick eye to trace my movements, which is all the 
chance I have, and diskiver which thimble the little pay 
is under, you wins ; otherwise you loses quite different 
and permiskus." 

" Now here 's little Jack, the dodger, in his round-house, 
that never pay no taxes. Here he goes again — vun, two, 
three, and never say die ; right round the corner out of 
that vun, up the middle, down again, and slap into this 
vun. Here's the thimbles as loses, and that vun's the 
vinner, and who says done for a fi' pun note ! Come 
farmer, say the five." 

The farmer put his hands in his pocket, and inspected 
the thimbles — the money was laid on the table, and Mr. 
Muff looked on in breathless excitement. The right thim- 
ble was lifted up, and the farmer pocketed the money, 
which our friend thought he might just as well have had 
himself, for he should have lifted up the same ; so he re- 
solved to keep a sharp look out. 

" Well, gentlemen," continued the man, " I never 
grumbles at losing, but I'd rather Avin. Them as don't 
see don't tell, and them as do, hold their tongues, for h;ck's 
the real sportsman. Here goes agin — vun, two, three ; 
it's my place to hide, and yours to find ; out of this vun, 
and who's afraid ? Different people has different opinions, 
but it's not unkivered now for any sum you like — who 
says a flimsy ?" 

"I think it is under the one nearest to us," observed 
one of the conservative cutaways to Mr, Muff. 

" No ; / think it's the middle one," remarked Joseph in 

re piy- , i i 

"I'll go you two," said the gentleman to the player. 
" Say the five, sir," replied the man, touching his hat. 
"No, two ;" repeated the gentleman, putting down the 

m ^Puil away, sir," answered the player. The cutaway 
lifted up the nearest thimble, and lost. 

"Well I shouldn't have thought it, exclaimed the 
gentleman to Mr. Muff; " what a wonderfully quick eye 
you must have!" 

"I could guess it every time," ssud Mr. Muff; "wait 
till he begins again." 
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" Now, then, for another turn," said the man ; " if you ve 
got no money, you can't play ; but if you have, you may 
win a fortune. Here he is, and there he is, and now he s 
everywhere. Vun, two, three — out of this vun slick into 
the t'other. Now, you boys, keep back — I only plays 
with gentlemen." 

As the thimble-man turned to disperse the crowd be- 
hind him, the conservative cutaway lifted up the thimble, 
and showed the pea to the spectators, covering it rapidly 
again as the player resumed his occupation. 

" It's not found out, for a ten pun' note," said he. 

" It's been seen," exclaimed the honest farmer. 

" I know that," said the man ; " I always shows it to the 
company. Who's game to bet ?" 

"Take him, sir," whispered the cutaway to Mr. Muff; 
"you're sure to win, and I'll go your halves." 

Mr. Muff was in an agony of desperation, but he would 
not bet ten pounds. He therefore wagered the five, and, 
by so doing, nearly emptied his exchequer. 

" I'll move them round once more, sir, if you like," 
said the player, touching the thimbles. 

" No, no," cried the cutaway ; " I know your cheaty 
ways ; let the gentleman choose for himself." 

With nervous haste, Mr. Muff placed the amount of the 
bet on the table, and lifted up the thimble under which the 
" little pay" had been seen. What was his consternation 
and horror to find it was gone ! 

"Bless me!" said the cutaway, "what a mistake. Look 
here, sir, this is the thimble you ought to have lifted ; you 
chose the wrong one." 

Maddened with anger at being thus gloriously taken in, 
"downey" as he imagined himself to be, Mr. Muff raised 
his heavy stick, and smashed the table with one blow, at 
the same time seriously damaging the shins of the cuta- 
way ; and then rushed from the spot, in the vain hope of 
finding a policeman. 

It is really remarkable, that year after year, victims are 
still found for the thimble-rig — in many instances, clear- 
headed and intelligent persons. The whole of the ruf- 
fianly gang who compose the party are keen adepts at le- 
gerdemain, coarse and horny as are all their hands the 

chief marks that betray them. There is no cobbler's wax 
in the thimbles, neither is the pea magnetic or adhesive: 
the whole swindle is comprised in an adroit use of the 
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nail of the second finger, whilst the thimble is lifted by the 
forefinger and thumb. After it has once been covered 
over you are never sure of it, even if the thimbles are not 
again moved ; for it can be taken up or dropped with the 
slightest visible motion. In Mr. Muff's case, which is a 
very common one, the transfer was effected when the 
man asked "if he should move them again." 

Were it a fair, straightforward game, the chances are 
two to one against you; but played as it is, no one can 
possibly win. Many of our readers may say, that is all 
very well, but they knew it before. Probably they may ; 
yet it is evident there are some who do not, or the thimble 
men would not succeed as they do, year after year, in 
catching new fools — for fools, and downright idiotic ones, 
they are. 




We must refer our friends to the next number, in order 
that they may learn what steps Mr. Muff took to retrieve 
his losses, and how he succeeded — the minute anatomy 
of which speculation we shall also lay open, with any ad- 
monition we may think it advisable to give. 



VIII. 

an important revelation. — (Continued.) 
How fortunate it was that no one met Mr. Muff imme- 
diately after his loss, recorded in the last chapter, or they 
would have fared but badly. As he left the thimble-table 
he rushed off the course, and plunged into the alley of 
canvas pavilions appropriated to the amateurs of E. O., 
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whence proceeded unceasing announcements of " YVaJk 
in, gentlemen !— the real French Hap-hazard!— no bars, 
blanks, or apreas!"— "Roulette! roulette !"— " Rouge-et- 
noir !" " Mechanical horse-racing, my noble sportsmen . 
and the like attractions. He had, however, little inclina- 
tion for any more heavy bets; yet, in the true gaming 
spirit, hoping to recruit his fortunes, he was anxious for 
another speculation of a minor chapter. Mistrusting 
the chances of the " Dimunt, Star, Hanker, Crown, Club, 
and Feather," he paused before a table which held out 
considerable inducements. 

The board that formed it was covered with an elabo- 
rately painted canvas divided into forty or fifty squares, 
and garnished with artistic representations of hands with 
frilled wristbands or rich bracelets, like those whilom used 
in " The White Cat " at Covent Garden, throwing guineas 
about as if they were button-moulds, sacks of crown pieces 
being shot like coals, and purses of red gold that literally 
appeared to be bursting with repletion. The divisions 
were all numbered, and corresponding to the number 
was a prize of money, also pictorially represented, or a 
prominent NO, symbolical of a blank. The presiding 
genius of the table was a very grand lady, who stood upon 
a small stool, under an enormous red umbrella, the chief 
use of which seemed to be, to shade her bonnet from the 
sun, and protect its feathers, which were severally colour- 
ed red, blue, and yellow, the bonnet being green. Before 
her lay a quantity of money, more or less counterfeit, to- 
gether with a cash-box of notes and a glass of brandy-and- 
water; and she wielded an instrument somewhat resem- 
bling the " rest" of a billiard-table, with which she raked 
up the money, pointed to the numbers, and counted the ten 
dice used in the game. The display of wealth, both real 
and represented, riveted Mr. Muff to the spot; and as he 
rested at the side of the table, the lady thus harangued 
her company: — 

" The mint, the mine, the raffle, the cornycopy, the 
springing fountain of gold and silver; venture a shilling, 
and you may get a guinea. There is thirty-two prizes on 
the table, and sixteen blanks, and no two numbers alike, 
and every number as is on the dice is on the table. There 
is ten dice and fifty numbers — a faint heart never won a 
fair lady, but a? T say. so T do." 
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" Well," thought Joseph to himself, " this seems fair 
enough. I'll have a shy at all events." 

"Keep oft' my gold," continued the lady; "my silver I 
do not vally. I've a wagon-load of this stuff just come 
in, and I expect another to-morrow night, for my grand- 
mother died this week and left me five hundred pounds, 
and she means to die again next week and leave me five 
hundred more. Venture the first lucky shilling, and if 
you don't get a prize of half-a-crown, a crown, three 
crowns, or a pound, I'll give you the chance over again 
or treat you with something to drink." 

Overcome by the persuasive eloquence of the lady, and 
the tempting pile of gold before her, Mr. Muff threw 
down a shilling, and seized the leather quart-pot which 
formed the dice-box. Rattling them well up for luck, he 
cast them out on the table, and the woman proceeded to 
display her powers of calculation in the following style. 
separating each die from its fellow, as she enumerated it, 
with the rake : — . . , 

"Two and two is four, and five is nine— nine and two 
is eleven, and four is fifteen, and one is sixteen— sixteen 
and three is nineteen, and four is twenty-three— twenty- 
three and five is twenty-eight, and three is thirty-one. 
Look on the table for thirty-one, young man. Twenty- 
one is a prize of two sovereigns, but thirty-one is a friend 
of mine— a blank. Try your luck, win a prize, and give 
the table a fair name." 

Nothincr disconcerted, Mr. Muff took another chance, 
and another, and another, but uniformly with the same 
unfortunate result. The dice were not loaded, the num- 
bers were all on the table and fairly reckoned— he counted 
them himself— and yet he never could get a prize At 
last, when he had completely emptied his pockets he 
vented some oaths at the woman which i partook more^ of 
condemnation than compliment, and left the table to rejoin 

J "n SaShese two instances of race-course chicanery 
gamblers «• on his d agams , 

CS EEff?« ' '■• *»"' r "> '" i|! ■"" n1,1 H - d Mr - M ""- 
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Possibly there may be many who will purchase our Num- 
ber to beguile the journey down to those races about to 
take place; our expose may cause them to reflect a minute 
before they play, and look upon the entire range of the 
games as open, and apparently licensed, robberies, rather 
than mere games of chance. The one we have just 
alluded to is, perhaps, the most dangerous, because it is 
the most plausible — let us remark it, as Jack Randall did 
to Mr. Muff when they got home in the evening; and 
when you comprehend it, your purchase-money of three- 
pence will not have been altogether an idle investment. 

The fifty divisions of the table embrace every number 
from ten to sixty inclusively — such being the range that 
can be produced by ten dice. These numbers are not put 
in regular succession on the board, but run irregularly, as 
27,42, 13, and so on, for a reason which we shall render 
obvious. No. 10 is a prize of one hundred guineas — so 
is No. 60; but to make either of these numbers with the 
ten dice played with, you must throw all aces or all sixes, 
which is next to impossible, and could not be done in a 
lifetime. As the numbers increase from 10, or decrease 
from 60, so does the amount of the prizes diminish, until 
between 28 and 42 they are all blanks ; but this is not 
perceived by a careless glance, as they are not painted on 
the board in a sequence, which we have just stated. Now 
a person throwing with ten dice, we will say for amuse- 
ment, will find that eleven times out of twelve, the number 
he casts will be thirty something; and as this includes all 
the blanks, he can easily see the little chance he has of 
winning. 

Mr. Muff was so upset by his loss that it took some 
time to bring round his usual good temper. Jack Randall, 
however, introduced him to some pleasant young gentle- 
men who had brought a hamper, and were drinking im- 
mense quantities of ginger-beer and sherry, (capital race- 
course tipple, by the way — one trial will prove the fact,) 
and that somewhat restored his complacency. Indeed, 
the young gentlemen were so vivacious, and told such 
capital jokes, that Muff did not leave them until evening, 
and then he and Jack went home very glorious. 
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Pursuant to the course of education — the " curriculum 
of study" we think they call it — at our medical schools, 
there is a branch of so diverting a nature, that it merits 
especial mention in our colloberations. No sooner does 
the summer session of lectures commence, than certain 
benignant professors collect extraordinary accumulations 
of flabby leaves and half-dried chickweed, and hold forth 
on their" properties and natural history for many succes- 
sive mornings to the three industrious pupils who gene- 
rally compose their class. The subject is, from its na- 
ture, most exciting ; and the ultimate benefit to be derived 
from it of the highest importance. Who would place any 
faith in the opinion of a medical man who did not know 
dandelions from groundsel ? How could a surgeon be 
expected to treat a serious wound properly who was igno- 
rant that the ranunculus bulbosus had a reflected calyx ?— 
in common language, that it was a buttercup ? It is pre- 
sumed that the majority of medical botanists are harmless 
and inoffensive maniacs, and they are looked upon as such 
by the students, who, if they do not literally employ their 
time in making daisy peep-shows and cowslip-chains, yet 
amuse themselves by pursuits equally innocent and face- 
tious. Indeed, they would lecture to themselves and 
their vegetables, were it not that they keep a few pupils 
together by appropriating certain Saturdays to " excur- 
sio°n /' for promoting botanical knowledge, and consum- 
ing half-and-half in indefinite quantities at suburban 
bmises of public entertainment. 

Dr Wurzel was the professor of botany at the school 
to which our friends belonged ; and one fine June morn- 
no he gathered his pupils together, and planned a bota- 
ing tie gameic i r • Saturday to Windsor. 

meal 7 cursl0 % ^TJ "^mediately declared their in- 
Rapp, Jones, and Manhug ;unine y ^ 

^£t WS^SS r bu Y t infending g to make up 
for his absence by a double outpouring of noise and con- 

* siurdav arrived, as in the common course of things all 
Safurdays must, if we wait for then, and with it the va- 
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rious pupils who were to form the party, Mr. Newcome 
being first of the throng. He had purchased an enor- 
mous tin candle-box, to hold what specimens he collected, 
which he slung over his shoulder with some whipcord, 
looking quite martial, and afraid of nobody, but affording 
great amusement to the others, who rapped the box with 
their sticks every time he turned round, and occasionally 
filled it with rubbish. The majority of the men decided 
upon walking to the terminus, except Manhug and Rapp, 
who, naturally opposed to any thing like labour, agreed to 
ride by an omnibus, and with that intent started to the 
George and Blue Boar. 

" Great West'n Railroad !" cried the cad of an imma- 
ture vehicle that presently drew up to the gateway, in a 
voice something between a raven and a nutmeg-grater — 
all gin and fog, like Drury Lane in November. 

" What a rummy little seven months' bus !" said Mr. 
Rapp, as he climbed on to the top. 




" How d'ye do, sir?" 

This last observation was addressed to a very under- 
done young man, with a smooth face, who sat on the box 
holding the reins, flicking at the lamp over the tavern- 
door with the whip, and fancying himself a member of 
the four-in-hand club. On being addressed he started 
round, and replied gravely — 

" I am very well, I thank you." 

" Ah ! health 's a fine thing," observed Mr. Rapp ; 
" and so is lobster-salad. What 's your opinion of the 
wood pavement, sir, in relation to the income-tax ?" 

" I really don't know," replied the gentleman ; " I have 
not considered the subject sufficiently to give a reply." 

"How are you, S-s-s-s-usan ?" cried Mr. Manhug, 
whistling out the s in the most approved style to the 
chambermaid, who was at the first-floor window watering 
some plants from a wash-hand jug ; which ul fresco con- 
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servatory bore a great similitude to a birch-broom pulled 
to pieces, and put in various flower-pots. " When 's our 
wedding to take place ?" 

" I never see such a wedding," replied Susan (as the 
case may be) coquettishly. 

"I 'm in earnest," returned Manhug. " Good-by, my 
love. I '11 come and. fetch you to-morrow: keep up your 
spirits, and don't fret." 

" All right, Conkey," bawled the conductor, slamming 
the door to with a violence that shattered every one of the 
nerves of an old lady who was sitting next to it, and shook 
her brain into perfect insensibility. The omnibus rattled 
on through High Holborn and St. Giles's, until it stopped 
at the Boar and Castle in Oxford-street, where there were 
seven people with carpet-bags waiting for the one vacant 
place, which being secured by main force, the other six 
went away grumbling at the imperfect accommodation 
afforded by railways in comparison to stage-coaches. 

Beguiling the journey with humorous remarks, and 
friendly salutations to occasional persons in cabs who 
chanced to pass, they at last arrived at the terminus at 
Paddington, where they met the doctor and some other 
men. All was noise and bustle in the yard : policemen 
were running about opening doors and shutting lockers , 
and men were dosing the wheels of the carriages with 
what Mr. Manhug conceived must be yellow basilicon 
ointment. . 

At length, when they had been packed into the box pe- 
culiar to Slough, the bell rang for starting, and the tram 
moved on. Whugh! whugh! xuhugh! laboured the en- 
aine at the engine-house, in minim time, as it wheezea 
fike a broken-winded horse with a bad cough, after he has 
drawn six people in a four-wheeled chaise on a hot Sun- 
day from Kentish Town to Highgate church: and then 
it increased its noise from minim gasps to demisemiqua- 
vers, and the whole miscellaneous array of first and second 
class carriages, pigs, horses, luggage, and stage-coaches, 

W ^Now,°we n; re off!" exclaimed everybody at once, in 
the excitement of the moment; and then, finding nobody 
disnosed to contradict this positive assertion, or offer any 
comment upon it, they turned it off by looking at the end- 
less Tope, and the fuel outhouses, at which, like the offices 
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of a government establishment, tenders are received for 
supplying- the fires with coke, until they arrived at the 
two tall chimneys at the foot of Primrose Hill, where the 
engine to whose guidance they were to he committed was 

• ■»• 11 * I /* I * 1 

indulging in a prolonged performance, all to itseli, like a 
gigantic baked-potatoe-can leviathan. 

They clattered on through the tunnel, and on emerging 
from its gloomy precincts found themselves amongst the 
green trees and fields, when the hilarity of our friends be- 
gan to get into full play. They were in excellent good 
humour with themselves and everybody else, for most of 
them were men from the country, who felt an almost 
childish joyousness at regaining their own element. And 
they must indeed be miserable creatures, medical stu- 
dents or not, upon whom the first rush from close, dirty 
London — the bright sunshine, the clear sky, that from its 
novelty looks almost as blue as it used to do when we 
were children, the blithe hum of the insects, and the plea- 
sant breeze, laden with the scent of a hundred wild flow- 
ers — have no influence, or are unable to make them feel, 
for the time at least, both happier and better individuals. 

"I haven't been at Windsor for ever so long," said 
Mr. Rapp ; " not since the year Zinganee won the cup at 
Ascot ; and then we went to the races in a bathing-ma- 
chine." 

" O, crams !" was the forcible observation of Mr. Man- 
hug. 

" Fact, sir, and no mistake. I was a pupil at the 
Brighton Dispensary at that time, along with two very 
nice fellows now in practice not a hundred miles from the 
Chain Pier ; and we couldn't afford to do it properly, 
although we wanted to go, for it was a grand affair." 

" And how did you manage ?" 

"We got towed by a country wagon up to Guilford, 
and then crossed over Chobham Common, and got on the 
Heath the night "before the race. We had a little table 
inside, and played whist and smoked all night. The next 
day, when we dined, we let down the calash and fed un- 
der it. Uncommon good fun it was, too ; and the people 
who hadn't been to the sea-side couldn't exactly make 
it out, and thought it was a show, which they tried to ex- 
plore by climbing up the wheels and looking in at the 
little windows, until we closed the shutters." 
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And with the like diverting reminiscences they beguiled 
the journey, until the train stopped at Slough, some forty 
minutes from the time of starting-. 



No. X. 

the Windsor expedition. — [Continued.) 

Unhesitatingly we hasten to contradict a palpable 
blunder in our last chapter, which we can only account 
for by presuming that Mr. Rapp, from whom we received 
the report, must have been in a state of extreme ale — for 
which beverage Windsor is justly famed — and must there- 
fore have seen double, which circumstance alone could 
have brought about the curious jumble made between the 
Birmingham and Great Western Railroad. If the reader 
will have the goodness to substitute " the large archway 
at the side of the Edgeware-road," for " the two tall chim- 
neys at the foot of Primrose-hill," this will bring him 
once more " in the right train" to go on.] 

There were several conveyances waiting at the station 
to transport our friends to Windsor ; and they immediately 
appropriated the greater part of one of the omnibuses to 
themselves. Manhug and a select few stormed the roof, 
according to custom ; whilst Mr. Rapp persisted in stand- 
ing on the steps behind, and treating the company gene- 
rally, and those near the door in particular, with some ex- 
tempore variations upon a theme of his own composing, 
on a tin horn which he had brought with him. They 
crossed the main street of Slough and then passing 
through a turnpike and over a bridge, armed at the 
commencement of Eton, attracting a little attention from 
"he inhabitants by their antics; whilst the appearance of 
Mr Newcoine, who still kept his candle-box slung over 
hs shoulders! provoked a few remarks, less courteous 
than comical; from the Eton boys, who were sitting on 
the low wall before the college. - 

After crossing the river, and climbing up the .steep h, 1 
nf Thames street, the omnibus stopped at the White Hart, 
°„d be£n to discharge its load. Dr. Wurzel immediately 
called a council as uTwhat should be the order of the day. 
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Some were for seeing the Castle — others voted for col- 
lecting plants in the Park — Manhug and Rapp proposed 
something to eat — and Mr. Newcome, not knowing ex- 
actly what to do, acquiesced with everybody in turns, 
and thought their plan by far the best. 

As they were rather hungry, a feed was ultimately de- 
termined upon, and they proceeded along the street in 
quest of a suitable establishment, thinking the White 
Hart a little too aristocratic for medical students. 

" Halloo ! old fellow ! how are you ?" cried a well- 
known voice as they passed the top of Peascod street. 

"Jones, my boy !" exclaimed Mr. Rapp, as he recog- 
nised his old fellow-pupil ; " why, who would have 
thought of seeing you here ?" 

" Oh, I am assistant to one of the doctors, and have been 
here the last three months," replied Jones. 

" The deuse you have : and what sort of a place is 
this ?" inquired Manhug. 

"Urn — I don't know exactly — rather rummy, and very 
slow generally, only to-day happens to be market-day. 
The Q,ueen doesn't visit much amongst the towns-people." 

"Is there a theatre?" 

" I believe you — under the management of Eton Col- 
lege — and chiefly patronised by the mayor and the mili- 
tary. It pays very well — I've known as much as ten 
shillings taken at the doors." 

" Where can my flock get any thing to eat, Mr. Jones ?" 
asked Dr. Wurzel, who was a young man, and, apart from 
the school, very fond of fun. 

" I'll show you, sir," replied Jones : " close by — try 
our fourpenny meat pies, strongly recommended by the 
faculty. Jolly shop, — not very ornamental, but uncom- 
monly clean, and commanding a splendid view of the 
Town-hall." 

" Are the things good ?" asked Mr. Newcome. 

" I believe they are, too," replied Jones. " You should 
see Prince Albert walk into the buns here now and then." 

" Does he come here, then ?" inquired Mr. Newcome. 

"Oh, frequently. I've gone odd man with him, many 
a time, for ginger-beer. This is the place." 

Acting upon Mr. Jones's advice, they turned into a 
shop opposite the market-place, with an eagerness that 
caused much alarm to a young man who was violently 
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making pies at a dresser, as if his life depended upon it, 
and who, in allusion to his name, Mr. Jones designated as 
"The Earl of Lester." Passing into a back room, they were 
soon supplied with eatables, and whilst at lunch, deter- 
mined upon their proceedings, one party going with the 
doctor, to botanize in the Park, and the other remaining 
to see the town, and Castle, with a promise to rejoin them 
near the statue, in the Long Walk. 

" We term this shop the Windsor Exchange," said 
Jones. "Everybody that comes to market drops in here 
to inquire after everybody else ; and nobody with large 
families thinks of going away without a load of new buns 
to choke their children with when they get home." ~ 

As soon as the meal was finished, the two divisions 
separated, and Mr. Jones having bolted home to give the 
apprentice directions about certain draughts to be sent out, 
marshalled Rapp and Manhug towards the Castle. Mr. 
Newcome also joined them, upon the self-promise of col- 
lecting a double lot of plants when he joined the others in 
the Park. 

"Newcome is a great card to draw out," whispered 
Rapp to their conductor : " try it on." 

"All right," said Mr. Jones, winking. "These are the 
Poor Knights' houses," he continued, pointing to a row 
of dwellings on their right, as they entered the gate. 

" Why are they called poor knights ?" asked Mr New- 
come, who was exceedingly anxious for information upon 
every point. , . 

"I don't know," replied Jones, " unless^ it is because, 
like summer nights, they are rather short." 

" Ah !" said Mr. Newcome gravely, " I never thought 
of that. Where are we going first ?" 

" To St. George's Chapel : one of the vergers in black 
breeches will let us in." 

" A virgin in black breeches," murmured Mr. New- 
come, not exactly hearing the remark: "how very 

fU Having entered the Chapel, Mr. Jones got the fresh man 
into a regular line. First he showed them the stalls, 
" uUl," he said, « by the knights for their horses in he 
desecrating times of the Middle Ages ;" and then he stated 
"l at all thehelmets and banners over them had been hired 
at a -real expense by Mr. Bunn, when he brought out 
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" The Jewess" at Drury-Lane. Then he pointed out the 
exact spot marked by an illegible inscription, where Tho- 
mas a Becket was killed by duentin Matsys, the black- 
smith of Antwerp, who shot the apple from William 
TelPs head. And, having explained a few more curiosi- 
ties, they moved' off to the Round Tower, "called," as 
Mr. Jones observed, " The Keep, from being formerly 
used to lock people up in — a kind of preserve, on a large 
scale, for human game." 

" What a magnificent view !" exclaimed Mr. Newcome, 
as they reached the top. 

" I believe you," said Jones : " there are twelve dis- 
tinct countries to be seen from here, and more than a thou- 
sand invisible." 

" Law !" replied Newcome ; " and which are the 
twelve ?" 

" Let's see. Europe, Asia, Africa, Salt-hill, Virginia 
Waters, Boulogne, Ditton-marsh, Uxbridge, Jellalabad, 
Ascot-heath, Tottenham-court-road, and Stoke Pogis," 
replied his companion all in a breath. 

Mr. Newcome did not exactly know what to make of 
this rhapsody, but he was not inclined to contradict it; so 
he kept on admiring the prospect, exclaiming, before 
long, "There is a review going on in the Park!" 

"Yes," said Manhug, taking his turn at the chaff, 
" they have them every three months ; but the Parks are 
a good deal torn about by them. They are the quarterly 
reviews which cut up things so, that you have heard of." 

" Yes — which is Virginia Water ?" 

" That's it," said Rapp, pointing to a pond in the Park. 

" And w r here is the fishing temple ?" 

"Oh, it's behind the trees — you can't see it." 

" Wasn't it built by George the Fourth ?" asked New- 
come. 

"Yes," continued Manhug, "and considering he was 
a king, and not used to that kind of work, he did it very 
well. Do you see that spire ? Well — that's the church 
of Egg-ham, so called from the supper King John made 
there the night before his great battle with Sir Magna 
Carter — you've heard of him, you know." 

" Well," remarked Manhug to Jones and Rapp, as they 
followed Mr. Newcome down-stairs, " I have met many 
pumps, but — now then, Jones, we'll sec the State apart- 
ments." 
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Dear reader — To our utter astonishment— for, like a 
pleasant journey, we have been unconscious of our rapid 
progress— the Editor has reminded us that the last number 
of the volume has arrived ; an unlooked-for circumstance, 
— which compels us to finish our subject, like a traveller's 
dressing-case, " in the smallest possible compass !" 

Had we space left, we could have set forth the whole par- 
ticulars of the Windsor expedition. We could have told 
how Messrs. Manhug, Rapp, NeWcome, and Jones joined 
their companions at the top of the Long Walk, and how 
they hired a little boy to carry a good can of ale after them, 
to promote their festivity. We could have shown how Mr. 
Rapp scaled the pedestal of the statue, and proceeded to 
scratch his name on the horse's foot, in which situation he 
was discovered by a park-keeper ; together with the pleasant 
dialogue that passed between them, including how Mr. 
Rapp 3 called the park-keeper '/ an overgrown grasshopper 
in green plush breeches ;" which so incensed him that he 
woSld have proceeded to extremities, had not Mr Manhug 
drawn off his attention by chevying a large herd o .deer ■all 
about the pasture, drumming in his hat with his fist while 
he ran How, also, to make up for lost time, Mr. Jones 
assisted Mr. Newcome to collect some rare weeds, until 
his candle-box was quite full, and wrote most extraordinary 
names on the slips of paper attached to them ; such as 
^M g ZithropogenesiaSrandifolia- the « Batrachomy- 
omacfua Long walkensis "and the" Gossamer Breadstreett- 
ana-" all of which Mr. Newcome treasured up in his mind, 
and copied out fairly when he got home the next ^ d ay 

Neither should we have omitted to tell how Di. Wuizel, 
having to attend an evening meeting at the College . ofPhy- 
sicians departed by an early train, leaving his pupils behind 
S who kept up the conviviality with such liberality that 
they" spent nearly all their money, and could not raise suf- 
ficient to pay the rail back to London ; in consequence of 
which they' walked to Slough, and *£™\^$™££ 
■p^-wlirKr «-a"on which deposited them in * n nay streei, 
Cfeapsfde Ifan' early hour ?hc .next morninj. TJ-gjgJj- 
tainingadventures on the road l,ai id ^^^^Hampton 

they formed with *^J$^*££, would, we are cer- 
Court Races with sticks and snun o , & ^.^ 

^P&SSSTtS&n. S^Ued hfc boxes with dirt, that 
pie of Si JW .^^yh l e by the mere power of gravity ; and 
thcymight fall in the .hole »] ^f dirowing-sticks 

also how it was a grrat p curved— that when flung 
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the next snuff-boxman but one, orknocked off* an alien Jack- 
in-the-box or pincushion, on the principle of the Australian 
crooked lath with the out-of-the-way name, whilom sold at 
the toy-shops, which had the diverting property, when 
thrown away, of whirling back, and going through a window 
behind you, or knocking your eyes out. 

All this we could have related, and more ; but we must 
now part company. The wish to render each volume, in a 
manner, complete in itself, is our sole plea for this hasty 
termination. Our friends, the medical students, with 
whom we have been acquainted, on and off", for nine or ten 
months, have assembled to wish the reader good -by. Mr. 
Joseph Muff" is slightly affected, in spite of a glass ot cold 
brandy-and -water recommended and administered by Jack 
Randall. He begs to assure the subscribers to " Punch" 
that should their affairs lead them to Clodpole, he shall be 
only too happy to receive them, when he may tell them, 
viva voce, some more anecdotes of Medical Experience. 

The summer session of lectures has nearly concluded ; 
the anatomical theatres are deserted, and the preparations 
repose in the scientific dust of the museums; whilst the ma- 
jority of the students are realizing the anticipations of rural 
frolics and country merry-makings, which they formed dur- 
ing the gloom and fog of the winter course ; let us wish 
them every happiness. And, finally, with gratitude for the 
kind reception already experienced, and humble solicitations 
for future patronage, the author of these papers respectfully 
makes his parting bow. 




THE END. 



STEREOTYPED BY I., JOHNSON. 



